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Old neighbors exchange greetings in mid-Pacific. On her recent visit to 


the Hawaiian Islands, Mss. ie W. Hughes, president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, called on Governor Ingram M. Stainback, 
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RESOLUTIONS, REVIVED 


; ne habit of making resolutions for the New Year has long since become a joke, and a fairly stale one. 

The merest mention of it will bring forth laughter. But is it so very funny, after all? We laugh, 
of course, because a formal list of resolutions is not likely to endure beyond the first week of January, if 
that long. Nowadays we laugh, too, because the idea itself strikes us as rather old-fashioned. The kinder 
among us think it is quaint, and the scoffers describe it as sentimental. To be sure, it is still recommended 
to children, but to them alone. 

Is this not a bad mistake? In the first place, the fact that a resolution is not kept does not disprove its 
value. In the second place, if circumstances require us to modify it, as they sometimes do, it can still 
serve an excellent purpose. In the third place—and this is by all odds the most important reason—the 
act of making resolutions is valuable in itself. ‘To make a resolution or a list of resolutions is an act of 
faith, faith in oneself, in the world, in one’s fellow men, in the future, and in God. Never in all the 
world’s history has faith been so desperately needed as it is today. An act of faith, performed in honesty 
and after due thought, is the best known device for implanting faith in the heart. 

To every member of the National Congress, therefore, and to the Congress as a whole, I suggest we 
give resolutions a most earnest try this New Year’s Day. No better time for self-searching can possibly be 
found, for do we not all have an uncontrollable hope that the New Year will be better and brighter than 
the old? The slate is wiped clean of error; we start a new record. And is it not wise in starting anything 


new—anything at all—to have some definite plan for its attainment? 


} iow National Congress, like other organizations, has made mistakes. We shall make others, no 

doubt. We are human, aren’t we? But we have no reason to wince overmuch when we are criti- 
cized, since we have never made a mistake based on an evil intention. We are a huge organization, 
working through many smaller subdivisions over a huge field. Mistakes will occur in spite of all we can 


do to prevent them. 
Let us resolve this year to continue and increase our efforts in behalf of the children of America and 


a better life for people all over the world. Let us resolve also to accord our fairer minded critics respect- 
ful attention, for we can often take profit from intelligent criticism. But let us not be discouraged either 
by our imperfections or by what is said of them. If we can keep the torch alight, we may rest assured 


that it will be a beam which “shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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The Truth About 





between the school and the home; they can 

be a means of promoting wholesome school- 
community relations. Teachers, in their reports to 
parents, indicate the child’s progress along lines 
that the school thinks important. Parents, in their 
turn, use this information to help the school teach 
Mary and Johnny more effectively. 

One reason why report cards are so important 
is that they set up concrete goals for children, 
teachers, and parents. If the report card consists 
of marks on school subjects only, parents and chil- 


Re cards are the most common bridge 
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HAT is a good report card? Here is a 

question that puzzles educators as well 
as parents. But there is good reason to hope 
that patience, trial and error, and home- 
school cooperation will soon emerge with the 
perfect answer. Great improvements have 
already been made. This article describes the 
newer trends in reporting pupil’s progress 
and indicates those most likely to succeed. 











dren get the idea that scholastic achievement is 
the only important phase of education. If the re- 
port card records physical, social, and character 
development as well, then all-round growth be- 
comes the recognized goal. 


Take Your Choice 


EPORT cards have undergone many changes of 
late. Some schools have shifted the emphasis 
from competition with other children to competi- 
tion with oneself; that is, they describe the prog- 
ress a child has made instead of marking him in 
relation to grade standards. A report card of this 
kind requires that objectives be set for each child 
in keeping with his ability. It decreases the dis- 
couragement and sense of failure often felt by the 
less able child, and it stimulates gifted children to 
work to capacity. 

A second type of change is in the direction of 
less definite appraisal. Pupils’ work is graded as 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory, passing or failing, 
instead of in five or more degrees—A, B, C, D, 
and E—or in percentages. This change has re- 
sulted from the fact that fine distinctions are 
difficult to make and also that they encourage 
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competition. Teachers have felt that marks are not 
necessary aS an incentive and that if marks were 
removed, the pupils would no longer work just 
hard enough to “get by” with a passing grade. 
This plan has failed, however, in schools where 
pupils are not helped to build an attitude of re- 
sponsibility for their own best development. If a 
child has this sense of responsibility and an in- 
terest in the subjects themselves, he feels less 
strain and naturally focuses his attention on the 
pest possible achievement instead of on a high 
k. 
“fom pupils who have had report cards giving 
this general form of appraisal in elementary 
school are disturbed when 
they encounter the finer dis- 
tinctions of a letter or nu- 
merical system in high 
school. One sophomore boy 
remarked, “When I was in 











edge of the child’s growth in half a dozen marks. 

In one school system the traditional report card 
was replaced by a sheet of paper at the top of 
which was a list of the goals toward which the 
class was working. Below this was the teacher’s 
letter to the parents. There were also an absence 
report and a list of learning areas that the teacher 
could check if the child was having difficulty. 

Much of the dissatisfaction with letters and 
conferences as a means of reporting a child’s 
progress arises because: 


1. Many teachers do not know enough about individ- 
ual children and have had no training in child study and 
guidance. They are so afraid of saying something to 


REPORT 
from 


The Glencoe Public Schools 


Pavt J. Miswen, Superintendent 


Karuueen C AMMERMAN, Principal 


Name: 
a 
Grade: 


—_—_—_——. 


discussion of this card is usually benefic al 
hi: ‘ial to i 
" 
You ate cordially invited to request conferences with any of the teachers 
#5 you may feel the need, 


Your suggestions by phone or Personal 
al note 


are always welcome and appreciated. 














elementary school I thought 











I was doing very well. It 
was quite a shock to go to 
high school—they have let- 























ter grades here—and find 








out that I wasn’t at the top 








of my class. It took me a 








year to get used to the way 








they mark you in high 











school.” 

A third change is from 
numerical grading system, 
which places all the em- 
phasis on subject matter, to 
descriptive reports, which direct parents’ atten- 
tion to the development of the growing child. This 


: change is a straw in the wind showing how schools 


are putting into practice the child development 
approach to education. A teacher who is concerned 
with the whole personality of the child feels frus- 
trated when he is expected to sum up his knowl- 
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This junior high school report “card” 
the purpose of the report and invites 
plained, and each subject is evaluated, with comments by the teacher. 

for an additional message to 


exemplifies several new trends. A note to parents tells 
conferences and suggestions. The grading scale is ex- 
here is space, too, 
the parent from the student’s faculty advisor. 


offend the parents that they make their comments vague 
and stereotyped, talking a language that neither parents 
nor children can understand. 

2. When the task of making these time-consuming re- 
ports is added to an already heavy load, the teachers are 
overworked. 

3. Pupils and parents do not understand the philos- 
ophy underlying the descriptive reports. 
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What Parents Want To Know 


se questions parents most frequently ask are 
“How is Johnny getting along?” “Will he be 
promoted?” “Is he cooperative?” “Does he give 
any trouble?” “Does he talk too much?” For the 
most part, these are questions about Johnny’s 
school status. Yet it is even more important for 
parents to know the reasons for his failure or 
the one-sidedness of his progress and to learn what 
steps they can take to further his development. 
Many parents have persistently expressed their 
preference for the old-style report card with its 
numerical mark or letter grade in each subject. 
They want something more precise than the “‘satis- 
factory—unsatisfactory” form of report, which 
seems to have no meaning for them and does not 
tell them whether a child’s scholastic record is 
high enough to admit him to a first-class college. 
Other parents prefer an accurate and carefully 
prepared evaluation of their child’s adjustment 
to his school environment. They want something 
more than the knowledge that Mary got A in this 
subject or B in that. They want to know how 
their child is progressing in all the many aspects 
of his growth. They are like the parent who said, 


As a father of six children, I have seen what a frighten- 
ing experience the bringing home of a report card can be 
for a youngster. Like so many parents and teachers, I 
used to think that academic achievement was the sole 
indication of a child’s progress in school. My children 
have gone to schools where an undue emphasis is placed 
upon a high academic record. It is only recently that I 
have begun to realize that classroom work does not give 
the total picture of a child’s achievement. 

Another change that has been made informally 
by many teachers is to supplement the old form of 
report card, with its letter grades or percentages, 
with ratings on other aspects of growth or with 
letters, telephone calls, or conferences with par- 
ents. This combination method is much more 
likely to give parents a true understanding of 
their child’s all-round prog- 
ress. It helps, too, to explain 
discrepancies, emphasize posi- 
tive values, and focus atten- 
tion on the future rather than 
the past. As one mother wrote, 


I’m glad you use letter grades 
on the report cards because I had 
them when I was in school and I 
understand them. But I wish you 
could give us brief comments in 
addition to indicating whether my 
child is average, above average, or 
below average on a list of items. 
I’d like to know more about my 
child’s work habits, whether he 
needs help, whether he is doing as 
well as can be expected, and how 
I can help him to improve. 
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Another parent spoke for scores of teachers ang 
parents alike when she said she would like to haye 
a card with two marks for each item—one hagej 
on the standards for the grade and one based oy 
the individual pupil’s effort and ability. This dug) 
type of report card, supplemented by a conference 
with the parents, would undoubtedly provide the 
best basis for understanding and guiding the child, 

In brief, parents generally want three things 
from report cards: (1) a simple mark, easily yp. 
derstood, which shows how their child compares 
with other children of his grade; (2) some indi. 
cation of whether the teacher thinks he is doing 
the best he can; and (3) a personal interpretation 





of the child’s progress, with encouragement and | 


suggestions for further improvement. 


These Satisfy 


M*% schools have been experimenting with im. 
proved ways of reporting to parents; their 
experience is well worth considering. The report 
card finally evolved over a period of years consists 
of a detailed rating scale on aspects of child 
growth common to all subjects. This is supple. 
mented by each teacher’s appraisal of the child’s 
achievement in his subject. 

Another detailed card, well received by parents, 
pupils, and teachers, consists of a statement of 
the objectives of the school and indicates the pu- 
pil’s progress toward each objective. The objec- 
tives are determined in conference by the teachers. 
Accomplishment is indicated in three degrees: 
H (honors), S (satisfactory), and U (unsatis- 
factory). Ample space is provided for the con- 
ments and suggestions of parents. 

When this report was introduced, a mimeo- 
graphed letter of explanation was sent to all par- 
ents. If they had questions to ask, parent: 
teacher conferences were held. Although this form 
of report requires more time to prepare than did 
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the older, simpler report card, the teachers were 
so encouraged by the parents’ commendation and 
helpful comments that they felt the time was well 
spent. Parents have as much to tell teachers about 
their children as teachers have to tell parents. 

Another successful system of reporting to par- 
ents is a combination of the formal and the infor- 
mal report. The first and third reports of the year 
take the form of conferences with the parents in 
which there is consideration of the pupil’s work 
folder and cumulative record, including the re- 
sults of standardized tests. Many facts useful to 
both parent and teacher are brought to light in 
these conferences. The second and fourth reports 
are made on standard forms in which the pupil is 
rated on a number of aspects of growth. In the 
intervals between these four reports, there are 
letters to parents, opportunities for informal dis- 
cussion at socials, home visits, and one open house 
night each year. It is the opinion of many edu- 
cators that the best type of report is the personal 
conference between teacher and parent. 

A combination of letters and group conferences 
has proved satisfactory in one school. The teacher 
sends the parents a short note on school sta- 
tionery, giving the facts about the child’s prog- 
ress and inviting the parents to meet together 
at the school and discuss any problem they may 
have. Their questions are usually cleared up at 
this meeting. In certain instances the teacher 
sends a follow-up note reporting recent progress. 
Another contact that parents appreciate is a let- 
ter of commendation for a student who has made 
marked improvement or, even better, a conference 
between teacher and student in which the teacher 
points out something especially commendable in 
his work and asks him to convey the good news to 
his parents. 


Partnership Reporting 


UITE a different and very forward-looking 

form of reporting is the joint appraisal by 
pupil and teacher of the pupil’s growth in ability 
to get along with others, to keep physically fit, 
and to work up to capacity. Teacher and pupil 
also discuss what the pupil thinks he has learned 
in school. At the end of the semester the pupil 
writes to his parents a report on his school 
progress, to which the teacher may add a com- 
mentary. These letters written by the students 
have proved far more illuminating to parents, 
pupils, and teachers than is a report card filled 
out by the teacher. 

Unless a teacher has time and facilities to study 
the pupils thoroughly, it is impossible for him to 
teport accurately on every child’s progress to- 
ward all goals. The elementary school teacher has 
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an advantage over the high school teacher in hav- 
ing more time to observe the children. But classes 
are large and time for writing records is limited. 
In the words of a kindergarten teacher, “Inasmuch 
as I always have more than a hundred children a 
day, with an assistant in the mornings only, the 
keeping of records is a terrific problem. I have 
no time off. If I wish to confer with a parent, I 
must generally do it after school, at five o’clock 
or later when the housekeeping chores are done.” 

Despite these disadvantages, this teacher, Carol 
Swarts, tries to understand her individual chil- 
dren. She has a loose-leaf notebook in which she 
jots down anything important that she can “catch 
on the wing.” Later, when she has time and repose, 
she sorts these notes into the cumulative folders 
for each child. From these she is able to see trends 
and patterns of behavior. Some of her notes go 
home to parents, arranged so that several helpful 
commendations of the child’s work come first. 
Parents like these short notes and often respond 
by sending her information about the child’s out- 
side accomplishments. 

Twice a year she invites mothers and fathers 
to visit the school and see for themselves how the 
children respond to classroom activity. Most im- 
portant of all, she holds innumerable conferences 
with parents throughout the year, many of them 
informal, taking place whenever she happens to 
meet a mother or father. This teacher is carrying 
on an excellent child study and parent guidance 
program despite large classes, lack of privacy for 
conference, and little spare time. 


Test Your School’s Report Cards 


S teachers, parents, and pupils work together 
on this problem of reporting school progress, 
they may find these questions useful as a guide: 


1. Does the report cover the most important aspects 
of child growth, or is it limited to marks in school 
subjects? 

2. Does it show trends in the child’s development? 

3. Does it provide for individual differences in chil- 
dren’s ability? 

4. Does it “accentuate the positive’? 

5. Is it easy for the parents to understand? 

6. Does it suggest ways in which the child can 
improve in his work? 

7. Does the pupil have a share in writing his own 
report? 

Report cards should be a guide to each pupil’s 
improvement, an instrument of child guidance. 
They should be, in their own symbolic fashion, a 
running record of his progress and development, 
of the difficulties he has overcome and the achieve- 
ments he has made. 





See outline, questions, and reading references on page 34. 











care about. One way is to oppose what we do 

not like. The other is to support what we 
like. Both are important. Some of the finest ad- 
vances in our human condition have come through 
the valiant fighters who have set the whole force 
of their being against what they conceived to be 
evil. They have girded up their loins, fought the 
good fight, put the devil to rout. 

But life becomes psychologically a one-sided thing 
if the efforts we put forth for the betterment of 
mankind are couched exclusively in terms of oppo- 
sition to. There must be a wholesome proportion 
of thought and action in support of. This balance 
is vital for two reasons. In the first place, the 
experience of constant opposition will, in even the 
finest of people, develop the habits that go with 
opposition: the disposition to divide people into 
separate camps; readiness to detect and point out 
blunders, deceptions, stupidities; zeal in trying to 
overcome others. Useful as these habits are in a 
world still beset by the evils of ignorance and 
exploitation, they are not sufficient foundation for 
a whole life. They must be matched by the habits 
that come out of the experiences of approval, sup- 
port, admiration, and definition of the good. 

In the second place, the experience of constant 
opposition leads gradually to a way of thinking 
that tends to belittle life, to make the human race 
appear marked more conspicuously by sins than 
by virtues, more by folly than by wisdom. Thus 
insidiously it lessens our energies—since these are 
always, in part, the product of a belief in the 


(Lene are two ways to work for what we 
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worth of what we are doing—and likewise our 
respect for the species to which we belong. If we 
are going to pull down that which has been badly 
built in our human society, we must also, to main- 
tain the vigor of our wholeness, be in on the job 
of building well. We must be working to bring 
into the world more and more of the type of behav- 
ior and social organization that we have witnessed 
to be sound and admirable. 

The Psalmist wrote, “I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills; whence cometh my help.” For many 
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MEMBERSHIPS AND OUR 





of us the greatest help and strength in life come 
from looking up toward something that inspires 
ys, something that wins the full admiration of our 
souls. The geography of our human experience has 
not, after all, been composed entirely of sloughs 
of despond, valleys of despair, swamps of igno- 
rance, deserts of inertia, jungles of competitive 
selfishness. In large part it has been composed of 
spiritual hills and mountains that stand clear in 
the sunlight—acts of generosity and wisdom, some 
of them but modest mounds on the landscape, 
others soaring high above the mediocre and ordi- 
nary. Unless we lift our eyes unto these, as the 
Psalmist lifted his eyes unto the hills of his home- 
land, we are never likely to know how grandly life 
is worth whatever effort we are able to make in 
its behalf. 


Through Admiration to Action 


= psychology of admiration has never yet, I 
think, been sufficiently explored; at least it has 
never been made sufficiently vivid to our minds. 
We tend to believe—or many of us do—that a per- 
son who is looking up to another is thereby mak- 
ing himself small, that a person whose life is full 
of admirations is likely to be passive rather than 
active in his own right. 

So widespread is this misconception that people 
often think to establish their own importance by 
declaring themselves “‘as good as anyone,” even 
saying that they have never looked up to anyone 





HE fog that has settled upon the world 

is so dense that we are prone to forget 
certain luminous and cheering facts. One is 
this: that vast millions of our fellows do, like 
ourselves, earnestly desire the right. In the 
scriptural phrase, they abhor that which is 
evil; they cleave to that which is good. But, 
again like ourselves, they need a frequent re- 
minder that it lies within the power of the in- 
dividual to create good—actually create, not 
merely contemplate and approve. In one’s ad- 
mirations resides a power that should be used 
for the fulfillment of one’s highest desire. 
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on earth. Psychologically their gesture savors 
more of the braggadocio of an insecure child than 
of the confidence and competence of a mature 
human being. The greatest individuals our race 
has produced—those whom we honor in history 
for what they have contributed to the creation of 
the true, the beautiful, and the good—have never 
been ashamed to look up to that which they con- 
ceived to be greater than themselves. 

In the biography of every fine person, in fact, 
we may trace the outlines of some admiration that 
acted as a force to raise the level of his behavior, 
to set a direction for the daily use of his energies. 
This admiration may have been for a member of 
his own family—a mother wise in love, a father 
wise in his concern about human suffering. It may 
have been for a friend. It may have been for some 
character in history, some character in drama or 
fiction, even. In the case of a certain doctor, for 
example, the admiration that carried him through 
long years of preparation was for a doctor whom 
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he had read about in a novel, a character whose 
relationship to the people of his community had 
been made so real on the pages of a book that a 
teen-age boy, poring over those pages, was able to 
build an image of the kind of person he wanted to 
become in his own maturity. 

This, of course, is the secret. Out of owr admira- 
tions we build the image of what we want to be 
like. If our admirations are fixed on objects that 
have no inherent fineness, they will not raise our 
thoughts or actions above the level of those ob- 
jects. Some boys have, by misguided admirations, 
been made into criminals quite as surely as others 
have, by finer admirations, been made into heroes. 
By their admirations men have been made into 
seekers of power-for-themselves quite as surely as 
others have, by finer admirations, been made into 
selfless workers for their human fellows. The psy- 
chological point is that, for better or worse, our 
admirations are an active force in our lives. They 
do not make us passive. Rather they select what 
we do out of all the other multitude of things that 
we might do instead. In order to know ourselves, 
then, and to know what we are likely to be and to 
do in the future, we need to be aware of what we 
admire, what it is that we define as a spiritual 
hilltop to which we can willingly lift our eyes. 

Yet another psychological point has here to be 
noted. Whenever we admire some type of behavior, 
we encourage its increase and continuance. For the 
thing works both ways. That which we admire 
supports us and draws us toward itself, but also 
that which we admire is supported by us. 

Wise modern parents are learning that they are 
more likely to build sound and generous habits in a 
child by letting him know how much they like the 
fine things he does than they are by simply criti- 
cizing him for things he does that go counter to 
their wishes. When they honestly praise him for 
good behavior, they encourage him to repeat that 
behavior. They make him happy instead of miser- 
able and thereby actually add to the energy at his 
disposal. They make it seem to him worth while 
_ to try to do what is right, and they help to clarify 
in his young and often bewildered mind what it is 
that life expects of him. On the other hand, if they 
try to “improve” him by a constant dose of criti- 
cism they sap his energy, make him awkward and 
self-conscious, foster in him a doubt that it is 
worth making an effort (since he is always 
“bawled out” anyway), and leave him confused 
about what is really wanted. He knows what 
adults do not like, but for a child that is by no 
means the same thing as having a clear and happy 
image of what they do like. 

If we understand this simple fact about chiid 
guidance, we shall be ready to understand a more 
far-reaching fact about our own total relationship 
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to our world: that our admiration is a tool with 
which we can support and increase whatever type 
of human conduct we would like to become the 
rule. Often we feel helpless in the midst of today’s 
confusion. But we are not helpless. We can stjjj 
admire, and we can still refuse to admire. We can, 
for example, admire—and let it be known that we 
admire—those individuals in our community who 
stand for human equality and justice. We can 
refuse to admire those who gossip, who exploit 
others, who belittle the human race, who retgil 
ugly prejudices, who make importance for them. 
selves by trying to make others feel small and 
fearful. 


Multiplying One’s Power for Good 


S FAR in this article I have not mentioned our 
memberships; yet the point, I hope, may be 
already clear. Every organized group expresses, 





through its aims and program, some sort of defi- | 


nition of the good. Every church, for example, by 
its very existence expresses some conviction about 
man’s relation to the universe and to his fellow 
man. Every P.T.A., by its very existence, testifies 
to the fact that it sets a certain importance upon 
the welfare of all children. Every adult education 
group exists to admire, as it were, the grown-up 
mind that is still willing to be a learning mind. 
And so it goes. Where there is an organization 
there is—implicit or explicit in its rules for mem- 
bership and in its program—some admiration for 
a certain type of action. 

This means that each one of us has a double way 
in which he can strengthen that which he calls 
good, that which he would like to see more of in 
the world. He can, as an individual, admire it and 
encourage it wherever he finds it—in a child, a 
friend, a fellow worker, a teacher, a community 
leader, a neighbor. And he can, as a member, 
admire it and encourage it by choosing to join 
those groups that give it organized support. 

We in America are fortunate in having two 
excellent measuring rods by which we can judge 
the organizations that bid for our membership. 
One derives from our religion. To believe in that 
religion is to admire those groups that stand for 
the dignity and fellowship of all human beings. 
The other derives from our political philosophy. 
To believe in that philosophy is to admire those 
groups that stand for the rights and responsibili- 
ties of a free citizenship. By applying these meas- 


uring rods to the groups that offer us membership, | 


and then by supporting with our active admiration 
those that stand out as admirable, we can make 
ourselves far from helpless, far from useless, evel 
in a world as confused and bewildering as the 
world we live in today. 
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S intelligence inherited? What makes one 
child bright and another dull? Can the 
slow learner be speeded up? What can parents 
and teachers do to help every child attain his 





full mental stature? This article, by the direc- 
tor of the preschool study course, examines 
these urgent and pertinent questions in the 
clear light of modern psychological insight. 
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their little boy or girl be a “bright” child. 
There is something about a quick, alert 
mind that all of us find attractive. Intelligence is 
regarded as vitally important to success in school. 
For nearly half a century educational psy- 
chologists have made tremendous efforts to de- 
velop ready, dependable methods of measuring 
children’s 1Q’s in order to know what kind of 
school performance can be expected of each child. 
In fact, most people today entertain the belief 
that good intelligence is a large factor in general 
social effectiveness throughout life and low intel- 
ligence a major cause of social ineffectiveness. 
Probably we tend to overestimate the sig- 
nificance of a high IQ. More important than the 
amount of intelligence an individual possesses 
(assuming that his intellectual capacity is at least 
normal) is what he does with the intelligence he 
has. A person with average intelligence, strong 
character, and emotional stability is more likely to 
make a good citizen than is one with a brilliant 


tie father and mother would like to have 
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mind, weak character, and poor emotional con- 
trol. It is really not test intelligence (the IQ, as it 
is popularly known) but intelligence as it func- 
tions in the whole personality and the daily be- 
havior of an individual that makes him socially 
effective or ineffective. Many a person with a very 
high IQ is unable to make satisfactory life ad- 
justments. Great intellectual capacity does not 
necessarily bring happiness to its possessor or 
enable him to make contributions to his fellows. 

Despite these limitations the development of in- 
telligence is important to both the individual and 
society. In the structure of personality good in- 
telligence is a valuable foundation stone. But how 
is it obtained? What makes one child bright and 
another dull? Is a person born bright or dull? 

In working as a psychologist with children one 
finds some very convincing evidence on this ques- 
tion. I remember well the high adventure of test- 
ing a little boy four years old who passed a read- 
ing test at the fifth-grade level and an arithmetic 
test at the sixth-grade level! Yet he had never 
attended any school, not even a nursery school. 
Nor did he have the kind cf parents who tried to 
teach him these intellectual feats. Obviously he 
was born with extraordinary intellectual endow- 
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ment. His parents had answered his many ques- 
tions and allowed him to develop his unusual in- 
terests as they became apparent. 


Areas of Agreement 


CIENTISTS are still in controversy over the rela- 
tive roles played by heredity and environment 
in determining intelligence. Indeed the techni- 
cal definition of the word intelligence is still 
much debated among psychologists. And very 
little, if anything, is as yet scientifically known 
about the biological or organic basis of either in- 
telligence or learning. Research studies indicate 
that intelligence is biologically a function of the 
brain, but much more research is necessary before 
we shall really understand how those results of 
brain activity labeled intelligence are produced. 

Parents and teachers should know that many of 
these major problems are still unsolved among re- 
search scientists and professional workers and 
that much more study is needed before answers 
can be found to any number of basic questions. 
However, there are some fundamental points of 
rather general agreement that will guide parents 
and teachers in their practical, daily efforts to help 
each child develop to his own highest possible level 
of intelligence. 

First, it seems clear that the mental brightness 
or dullness of every human being is the result of 
both nature and nurture, of innate endowment and 
life experiences. The nucleus of intelligence which 
is inborn may, it would seem, be due to actual 
inheritance or to prenatal conditions that affect the 
development of a particular individual but are not 
passed on to him or by him through inheritance. 

The view that all intelligence is inborn used 
to be very commonly held. Psychologists who used 
intelligence tests aspired to measure this “inborn, 
all-around intellectual ability” or “innate capacity 
to learn.” Now we realize that no one, at least 
thus far, has been able to devise any kind of in- 
telligence test that can measure what is inborn 
entirely apart from what has been acquired 
through experience and learning. 

However, there seems to be no doubt that in- 
dividuals are born with different capacities for 
learning. Even those psychologists who insist that 
environment rather than heredity is a major 
cause of high or low intelligence admit that some 
children are born with organisms so defective that 
they can never develop adequate ability to solve 
the personal and social problems that are sure to 
arise in life. Fortunately such cases are only a 
small fraction of the population. 

Granted that each of us has an inborn in- 
tellectual capacity, whether or not that capacity 
will be developed depends on our environment and 
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experiences. And it seems probable that only the 
fewest of us develop and make use of our full 
potentialities. In some respects it seems futile to 
debate whether heredity or environment is more 
important for the characteristics of a human 
being. This is somewhat like asking whether the 
materials or the methods used are more important 
in the manufacture of a motor car. Good ma. 
terials and sound construction are both essential to 
the production of a satisfactory automobile. Good 
genes and good conditions for their development 
are both essential to the production of an intelli. 
gent individual. 

Herbert S. Jennings, the great biologist, in his 
book The Biological Basis of Human Nature, ex- 
presses a viewpoint that is still a sound guide after 
nearly two decades: 


To attribute everything to heredity, as some have done 
of late, is doubtless even more harmful than to attribute 
everything to environment; for it promotes a fatalistic 
viewpoint, it discourages effort. But to attribute every- 
thing to the environment is to encourage the disastrous 
belief that parent and teacher can fashion all their un- 
happy subjects on a uniform plan; is to promote that 
neglect of individuality which made education and home 
discipline in past generations one long cruelty. 


No Two Alike 


pws it becomes clear that we must accept 
each child in his own unique pattern of poten- 
tialities and limitations. The child of superior in- 
telligence must be given enriched experiences, 
with ample opportunity to exercise his unusual 
mental abilities. He will not develop his full 
potentialities if held to the level of performance 
possible for the average child. 

On the other hand, whenever a child seems 
unable to learn what others of his age accom- 
plish, we must not try to force him to keep up 
to their achievements. Our first obligation is to 
study the child to try to ascertain the causes 
of his difficulty. If we can discover them—and 
there are many different kinds of causes—we 
should do everything possible to remove them. The 
basic problem may be physical, mental, social, or 
emotional, or it may be inadequate or faulty meth- 
ods used by parents, teachers, or other adults who 
handle him. Many a child eyentually overcomes 
his learning difficulties through adequate diagnosis 
and treatment of his particular problems. 

If a child is inherently of a slow-learning type, 
however, attempts to speed up the process by put- 
ting him under undue pressure will only add other 
maladjustments to the learning handicap. Feelings 
of inadequacy, fears of failure, and other emo- 
tional difficulties may even increase his learning 
problems. Children frequently suffer from what 18 
called emotional blocking. As the term implies, 
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anxieties and fears may block learning progress 
so that the intelligence a child possesses is not able 
to function. Every psychologist has encountered 
such situations. 

One of my most vivid professional memories is 
the case of Jerry, whom I tested when he was five 
years old. He appeared to be retarded in mental 
development. I could get practically no language 
responses from him. To such a simple test ques- 
tion as “What is a chair?” or “What is a doll?” 
Jerry would give no answer. Friendly urging 
would usually bring a response from most chil- 
dren, but Jerry only protested, with obvious dis- 
tress, that he did not know! 

When he reached the six-year level, however, 
there was a test in which the psychologist laid 





out thirteen pennies and the child was asked to 
count them, pointing to each one with his finger 
so that pointing and counting tallied all the way 
through. After doing this successfully, Jerry 
looked up at me with a triumphant smile and ex- 
claimed, “And eleven of them are Indian heads, 
and two of them are Lincolns!” Clearly the test 
as a whole was not yielding a measure of this 
boy’s intelligence, but rather of his emotional 
blocking on language. 

Third, effective intelligence is not something 
that develops in isolation, apart from the normal, 
daily activities of a growing child. Since mental 
development can be influenced by environment, 
especially by that which surrounds him during his 
earliest years, the play materials and activities 
that serve to provide much of the young child’s 
experience are important to his mental growth. 
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Before a child is able to talk we can best judge 
his mental development by observing his manner 
of manipulating materials. We must see that his 
surroundings supply him with opportunities to re- 
spond to different types of stimulation. Intelli- 
gence tests for little children include many ma- 
terials that we ordinarily think of as toys. One 
test measures the child’s ability to fit small cubes 
into a little box; others test his ability to fit nests 
of cubes together or his skill in using scissors. 

Peg boards, picture puzzles, and puzzle boxes 
are sometimes included in the test materials. There 
are tests that measure a child’s performance in 
building a simple tower of blocks, in buttoning and 
unbuttoning, and in matching pictures or forms 
that are alike. 

The inclusion of such materials in 
the intelligence tests for little children 
indicates that psychologists recognize 
these various performance abilities 
and motor skills as essential phases of 
mental development. Most of the learn- 
ing of infancy and early childhood is 
incidental; it is the result of the child’s 
spontaneous play reactions to a rich 
and stimulating environment, rather 
than of his conscious intention. Even 
the growth of language may be fostered 
by certain types of natural play situa- 
tions, since children tend to develop 
those abilities for which need arises. 


Worlds To Explore 


| pei problem situation that a child 
encounters affords opportunity for 
mental growth, and young children en- 
counter many problems in their daily 
activities if adults do not overprotect 
them. Children of preschool age revel 
in dramatic and imaginative play, and this repre- 
sents growth of mind. Well-selected play experi- 
ences may lead children to a clearer understanding 
of relationships. Even such simple comprehensions 
of relationships as perceiving that a square peg 
fits into a square hole or that a small cube fits 
into a bigger one indicate important mental 
growth. 

In brief, then, intelligence develops as the 
maturing child, spurred on by boundless curiosity, 
explores the environment that surrounds him and 
finds more and more answers to his endless stream 
of eager questions about the world in which he 
lives. And only the child who feels emotionally 
secure in the affectionate relationships of his own 
home can explore this world in a spirit of joyous 
adventure. 

See outline, questions, and reading references on page 34. 
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GUEST CONDUCTOR: NANCY BAYLEY 


Research Associate, Institute of Child Welfare, and Lecturer in Psychology, University of California 


Note: The following questions are taken verbatim 
(except for names) from some of the scores of 
letters written me by parents who were concerned 
about their children’s rate of growth.—N. B. 


MY son Donald is two and a half years old and is 
thirty-four inches tall. I am very doubtful of his 
reaching normal adult height because of a family his- 
tory, on both my husband’s side and mine, of very 
small stature. Naturally I am anxious to have his 
growth rate looked into and to do all I can to help 
him attain normal height. Is it true that a child will 
grow to be twice as tall as his height at two years of 


age? 
Ke You are right in assuming that your son has 
probably inherited a small stature. There is 
one fairly good rule for predicting children’s adult 
heights from the respective heights of their par- 
ents. It goes this way: To predict a boy’s height, 
multiply his mother’s height (no shoes!) by 134. 
and then average this with the father’s height. 
For example, if you are five feet, two inches and 
your husband is five feet, eight inches, then to pre- 
dict Donald’s height you would compute 1%. of 
62 inches, which equals 67 inches. Average this 
with 68 and you get a predicted height of 67.5 
inches. For a girl the procedure is reversed. Mul- 
tiply the father’s height by 1%, and average this 
number with the mother’s height. 

Of course there are many variations, as we 
know from the differing heights of children in the 
same family. It is also true that children now- 
adays tend to grow taller than their parents and 
grandparents before them, thanks to better nutri- 
tion and living conditions and fewer severe epi- 
demic diseases. 

Yes, on the average, children do grow to double 
their two-year height. But if you wish to predict 
for a particular child you will come closer if you 
take the sex into account. Girls grow up faster 
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than boys, and on her second birthday the aver- 
age girl has completed 52.3 per cent of her adult 
height. The average boy, at two years, has com- 
pleted only 48.5 per cent of his eventual stature, 

As for Donald, he is still too young for us to 
predict his height with any accuracy. But to get 
a general idea, you might divide his height by 51, 
since the average boy at two and a half years has 
completed 51 per cent of his total stature. In his 
case the 51- per cent is 34 inches, so 100 per cent 
would be *44,, or 66% inches—that is, five feet, 
six and two-thirds inches. 


MY little daughter Alice, who will be seven years 
old in December, is growing very rapidly. I fear 
that she will have the same experience that her four- 
teen-year-old sister had. When Louise was about eight, 
I noticed slight signs of development that made me 
wonder if she would menstruate early. I took her to 
a child specialist, who assured me she was in excel- 
lent physical condition. When she was nine, she 
started menstruating. I made her feel that this was a 
perfectly normal thing. However, it is very hard on 
a child to have this experience so young. If it can 
safely be prevented I should certainly like to know 
how. I might add that Louise has been normal during 
her menstrual periods and has been a leader in her 
schoolwork and other activities, having been presi- 
dent of her class for three consecutive years. 
Would you be kind enough to advise me concerning 


Alice, my younger child? 
Ke You have been very wise in your treatment 
of Louise’s early maturing. Present knowl- 
edge of the endocrine glands is still in the experi- 
mental stage, especially in regard to the effects of 
treatment on growth, and does not yet warrant 
medical interference with normally developing 
children. I suggest you follow your doctor’s ad- 
vice about Alice, as he will be able to take note of 
her general condition and to watch her physical 
development. 
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After all, it is not uncommon for girls to mature 
as early as Louise—and in a perfectly normal 
manner. Such children are large for their age be- 
cause they are relatively more mature. They are 
often short adults, however, because the children 
who mature more slowly will go on growing for 
several years after girls like your two daughters 
have stopped. 


M* sixteen-year-old son Harold desires, more than 
WL almost anything, to be tall. He has always been 
slightly smaller than the average boy of his age. Now 
he is growing fast—has been for about two years. 
Can this growth be encouraged or prolonged? All 
his life I have been careful to observe +e rules of 
good nutrition. Harold is a senior in h school, a 
“straight A” student, and very good in athletics. 


x¢ From your description of Harold I would 
say that he has probably been:slow in matur- 
ing and is getting his rapid growth a little later 
than most boys. If this is so he may attain a 
nearly average height before he stops growing. 
Of course this is only a surmise, as I cannot tell 
for sure without more information. 

According to our present knowledge it is better 
not to give any treatment. The longer your son’s 
bones stay immature, the more time he will have 
to grow and the taller he will eventually be. It is 
fortunate that he is good in athletics. If it looks 
as though he may continue to 
be small, encourage him to do 
things in which his size will 
give him an advantage and 
to by-pass activities like foot- 
ball or shot-put. 


I WOULD like to know if you 
have ever measured a five- 
year-old girl who is forty-eight 
inches tall. Our pediatrician 
just laughs and says Mary will 
be nice and tall like her 
mother. But we don’t want her 
to be too tall—and is there 
anything we can do about it in 


any case? 
Ke Yes, occasionally a five- 
year-old girl is as tall 
as forty-eight inches. Predic- 
tion of Mary’s height would 
not be very accurate at so 
early an age. If the maturity 
of her skeleton is average for 
her age, she will very likely 
grow to be somewhere be- 
tween five feet, nine inches 
and six feet tall. Nowadays 
there are quite a few women 
of that height. However, 
there is a very good chance 
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that Mary is accelerated in her bone growth, in 
which case she is likely to finish it early and to be 
somewhat shorter than the estimate I have given. 

If your physician says Mary is normal, then the 
wise thing to do is accept the above-average 
height as a good, healthy condition, with many ad- 
vantages to counterbalance the disadvantages. En- 
courage her to feel this way about her size, and 
she may be spared much unhappiness over it. The 
tall girl who tries to shrink into smaller dimen- 
sions is the one who looks conspicuously awkward. 
The tall girl who stands erect and carries herself 
well can be strikingly beautiful. 


HAVE a little boy, Tommy, who is unusually 

small for his age and is developing decided com- 
plexes about his height. If there is any hope, I should 
like to be able to assure him that he will be of normal 
height when he finally grows up. He is now nine 
years and seven months old and is only four feet, one 
and a quarter inches tall. He weighs fifty-three 
pounds. His father is only five feet, six inches, and I 
am only five feet, one inch, but there are plenty of 
tall persons on both sides of the family. (X rays for 


reading his bone age are included.) 
Ke Tommy’s X rays show him to have a bone 
age of eight years, eleven months. This 
means that the maturing of his bones is retarded 
by one year and three months. Since bone develop- 
ment is generally very closely 
related to physical maturing, 
this accounts in part for his 
small stature. The prediction 
is for an adult height of just 
under five feet, four inches. 
The error may be as great as 
one or two inches when pre- 
diction is made at this age, 
but even within the range of 
five feet, two inches to five 
feet, six inches it seems safe 
to say that, though Tommy 
will be a short man, his 
height will still be within 
normal limits. He appears to 
have inherited a stature very 
like his parents’. His weight 
is appropriate for his height. 
The best thing to do is to 
help him accept the advan- 
tages of being about the same 
size as his father. You might 
encourage him to develop an 
interest in sports that call 
for speed and dexterity rath- 
er than size or strength. 
Sometimes these slow ma- 
turers have an exceptionally 
late puberty. This gives them 
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GUEST CONDUCTOR: NANCY BAYLEY 
Research Associate, Institute of Child Welfare, and Lecturer in Psychology, University of California 


Note: The following questions are taken verbatim 
(except for names) from some of the scores of 
letters written me by parents who were concerned 
about their children’s rate of growth.—N. B. 


ME son Donald is two and a half years old and is 
thirty-four inches tall. I am very doubtful of his 
reaching normal adult height because of a family his- 
tory, on both my husband’s side and mine, of very 
small stature. Naturally I am anxious to have his 
growth rate looked into and to do all I can to help 
him attain normal height. Is it true that a child will 
grow to be twice as tall as his height at two years of 


age? 
ake You are right in assuming that your son has 
probably inherited a small stature. There is 
one fairly good rule for predicting children’s adult 
heights from the respective heights of their par- 
ents. It goes this way: To predict a boy’s height, 
multiply his mother’s height (no shoes!) by 134. 
and then average this with the father’s height. 
For example, if you are five feet, two inches and 
your husband is five feet, eight inches, then to pre- 
dict Donald’s height you would compute 1%4. of 
62 inches, which equals 67 inches. Average this 
with 68 and you get a predicted height of 67.5 
inches. For a girl the procedure is reversed. Mul- 
tiply the father’s height by 1%. and average this 
number with the mother’s height. 

Of course there are many variations, as we 
know from the differing heights of children in the 
same family. It is also true that children now- 
adays tend to grow taller than their parents and 
grandparents before them, thanks to better nutri- 
tion and living conditions and fewer severe epi- 
demic diseases. 

Yes, on the average, children do grow to double 
their two-year height. But if you wish to predict 
for a particular child you will come closer if you 
take the sex into account. Girls grow up faster 
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than boys, and on her second birthday the aver. 
age girl has completed 52.3 per cent of her adult 
height. The average boy, at two years, has com- 
pleted only 48.5 per cent of his eventual stature, 

As for Donald, he is still too young for us to 
predict his height with any accuracy. But to get 
a general idea, you might divide his height by 51, 
since the average boy at two and a half years has 
completed 51 per cent of his total stature. In his 
case the 51 per cent is 34 inches, so 100 per cent 
would be *4%,, or 66% inches—that is, five feet, 
six and two-thirds inches. 


MY* little daughter Alice, who will be seven years 
old in December, is growing very rapidly. I fear 
that she will have the same experience that her four. 
teen-year-old sister had. When Louise was about eight, 
I noticed slight signs of development that made me 
wonder if she would menstruate early. I took her to 
a child specialist, who assured me she was in excel- 
lent physical condition. When she was nine, she 
started menstruating. I made her feel that this was a 
perfectly normal thing. However, it is very hard on 
a child to have this experience so young. If it can 
safely be prevented I should certainly like to know 
how. I might add that Louise has been normal during 
her menstrual periods and has been a leader in her 
schoolwork and other activities, having been presi- 
dent of her class for three consecutive years. 
Would you be kind enough to advise me concerning 
Alice, my younger child? 


Ww 


edge of the endocrine glands is still in the experi- 
mental stage, especially in regard to the effects of 
treatment on growth, and does not yet warraut 
medical interference with normally developing 
children. I suggest you follow your doctor's at- 
vice about Alice, as he will be able to take note of 
her general condition and to watch her physical 
development. 


You have been very wise in your treatment 
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of Louise’s early maturing. Present knowl | 
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After all, it is not uncommon for girls to mature 
gs early as Louise—and in a perfectly normal 
manner. Such children are large for their age be- 
cause they are relatively more mature. They are 
often short adults, however, because the children 
who mature more slowly will go on growing for 
several years after girls like your two daughters 
have stopped. 


Y sixteen-year-old son Harold desires, more than 
VL almost anything, to be tall. He has always been 
slightly smaller than the average boy of his age. Now 
he is growing fast—has been for about two years. 
Can this growth be encouraged or prolonged? All 
his life I have been careful to observe the rules of 
good nutrition. Harold is a senior in high school, a 
“sraight A” student, and very good in athletics. 


From your description of Harold I would 

say that he has probably been slow in matur- 
ing and is getting his rapid growth a little later 
than most boys. If this is so he may attain a 
nearly average height before he stops growing. 
Of course this is only a surmise, as I cannot tell 
for sure without more information. 

According to our present knowledge it is better 
not to give any treatment. The longer your son’s 
bones stay immature, the more time he will have 
to grow and the taller he will eventually be. It is 
fortunate that he is good in athletics. If it looks 
as though he may continue to 
be small, encourage him to do 
things in which his size will 
give him an advantage and 
to by-pass activities like foot- 


ball or shot-put. 
| WOULD like to know if you 

have ever measured a five- 
year-old girl who is forty-eight 
inches tall, Our pediatrician 
just laughs and says Mary will 
be nice and tall like her 
mother. But we don’t want her 
to be too tall—and is there 
anything we can do about it in 
any case? 


Yes, occasionally a five- 

year-old girl is as tall 
as forty-eight inches. Predic- 
tion of Mary’s height would 
not be very accurate at so 
early an age. If the maturity 
of her skeleton is average for 
her age, she will very likely 
grow to be somewhere be- 
tween five feet, nine inches 
and six feet tall. Nowadays 
there are quite a few women 
of that height. However, 
there is a very good chance 
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that Mary is accelerated in her bone growth, in 
which case she is likely to finish it early and to be 
somewhat shorter than the estimate I have given. 
If your physician says Mary is normal, then the 
wise thing to do is accept the above-average 
height as a good, healthy condition, with many ad- 
vantages to counterbalance the disadvantages. En- 
courage her to feel this way about her size, and 
she may be spared much unhappiness over it. The 
tall girl who tries to shrink into smaller dimen- 
sions is the one who looks conspicuously awkward. 
The tall girl who stands erect and carries herself 
well can be strikingly beautiful. 
| HAVE a little boy, Tommy, who is unusually 
small for his age and is developing decided com- 
plexes about his height. If there is any hope, I should 
like to be able to assure him that he will be of normal 
height when he finally grows up. He is now nine 
years and seven months old and is only four feet, one 
and a quarter inches tall. He weighs fifty-three 
pounds. His father is only five feet, six inches, and I 


am only five feet, one inch, but there are plenty of 
tall persons on both sides of the family. (X rays for 


reading his bone age are included.) 
Ke Tommy’s X rays show him to have a bone 
age of eight years, eleven months. This 
means that the maturing of his bones is retarded 
by one year and three months. Since bone develop- 
ment is generally very closely 
related to physical maturing, 
this accounts in part for his 
small stature. The prediction 
is for an adult height of just 
under five feet, four inches. 
The error may be as great as 
one or two inches when pre- 
diction is made at this age, 
but even within the range of 
five feet, two inches to five 
feet, six inches it seems safe 
to say that, though Tommy 
will be a short man, his 
height will still be within 
normal limits. He appears to 
have inherited a stature very 
like his parents’. His weight 
is appropriate for his height. 
The best thing to do is to 
help him accept the advan- 
tages of being about the same 
size as his father. You might 
encourage him to develop an 
interest in sports that call 
for speed and dexterity rath- 
er than size or strength. 
Sometimes these slow ma- 
turers have an exceptionally 
late puberty. This gives them 
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more time to grow, and although they may be small 
at fourteen or fifteen they often attain their even- 
tual adult height in the longer growing period al- 
lotted to them. 


| gay my daughter, is almost twelve and is five 
feet, three inches tall. She has felt embarrassed 
about being the tallest pupil in her grade for several 
years. She is now in the sixth grade and does very 
well, Her marks are excellent. 

Every mother hopes to bring up healthy, happy, 
well-adjusted children. If Marie’s rate of growth con- 
tinues I am certain she will not have a balanced per- 
sonality; her self-consciousness and sense of inferior- 


ity will overshadow her many good qualities. 
ke Marie’s growth is in all probability quite nor- 
mal. The average height for girls at around 
twelve years of age is taller than the average for 
boys. This is because girls mature faster than 
boys do and have their spurt of rapid growth 
earlier. If Marie is maturing somewhat faster 
than the average girl she may already have com- 
pleted most of her growth. You can be pretty sure 
this is so if she has been growing especially rap- 
idly in the last year or so and is developing the 
mature woman’s build. She will probably men- 
struate soon if she has not already started. Such 
growth is entirely normal, and if she fits this pic- 
ture her adult height is likely to be not very far 
from the average. 

However, if Marie is just growing tall and 
shows no signs of maturing, then she will prob- 
ably be a tall woman. If this is so, you may feel 
more comfortable if you consult your doctor and 
get a general evaluation of her development. 


I AM concerned about my son Jim. His whole physi- 
cal development is slow. He will be thirteen in 
February, and he is fifty-seven and a quarter inches 
tall. He is in the eighth grade of junior high school. 
What bothers me is his attitude toward his size. He 
feels inadequate, especially in athletics. As a result 
he withdraws from these activities. I do not know 
how to help him face this aspect of reality. He is an 
exceptional student, but I am unwilling to have him 
seek refuge and compensation in books alone. Jim’s 
father is six feet, one inch tall. I am only five feet, 


one inch. 
se As you describe Jim it seems very likely that 
he is maturing slowly. If so, he will prob- 
ably catch up in his height later on. Following 
the rule for predicting a child’s eventual stature 
from his parents’ height, we might expect Jim to 
grow to five feet, nine and a half inches, which is 
above the average for adult males. You might ask 
his father how long it took him to attain his six 

feet one! 
This prediction should make Jim feel better 
about himself. Right now he is at an age when 
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girls are usually taller than boys and when Most 
boys are just beginning to mature physically, He 
may be assured that although he is rather small 
now, this is a temporary and perfectly normal 
stage in the growth of many boys. 


I FELT I must write you and tell you about my son 


Dick. Maybe you can help me clear up a question 
in my mind that no one here seems to have an answer 
for. Dick is eleven years old, five feet, six inches tal] 
weighs 135 pounds, and has the development of “ 
fourteen- or fifteen-year-old. My question is this: Wil] 
he continue to grow as rapidly until he is seventeen 
years old, or because he is growing so rapidly now 
will he stop growing earlier than most boys do? 
(X rays of Dick’s bone development are enclosed with 


this letter.) 
*¢ Dick is a good example of a boy who has ma- 
tured early and has already achieved most of 
his growth. The X rays you sent me are in accord 
with his general picture of advanced physical 
maturity. They show him to have a bone age of 
fourteen years, nine months on the Todd stand. 
ards. This means that he has completed 94.5 per 
cent of his total growth. He is now at the end of 
his rapid spurt and should slow down soon. He 
will probably have a mature height of just under 
six feet, two and a half inches. This is a height 
most young men think very desirable. 


UR Janet, who was fourteen in October, is five 
feet, eight and a half inches tall and still grow. 
ing. We are very anxious and wonder if there is some- 
thing we can do to stop her growth. I am five feet 


three; my husband is six feet one. 

Ke By fourteen most girls have almost finished 
growing. If Janet is maturing at an average 

rate she has completed 98 per cent of her growth 

in height. But it is very likely that she has grown 

up faster than the average, and in this case she 

has still less growing to do. 

There are several ways of estimating how 
nearly Janet has completed her growth. Bone age, 
read from X rays of the hand, will give a close 
prediction. Lacking these, we can make some esti- 
mates from other evidences of physical maturing. 
In our studies, for example, girls first menstruate, 
on the average, soon after their thirteenth birth- 
day, when they have attained 97 per cent of their 
adult height. Usually they stop growing at about 
sixteen and a half years. Hence you may assume 
that Janet’s growth will continue, but at an ever 
slower rate, for from three to four years after her 
first menstruation. 

I hope you will suggest to her that it is the tall 
girls who look nicest in their clothes—when they 
stand up straight. Fashion models are almost al- 
ways tall and long-legged. 
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Bumper Babies.—Although the English unquestion- 
ably find their rationed meals monotonous, nutritionists 
report that a pregnant woman in the lower income brack- 
ets of the population today enjoys a more healthful diet 
than at any time in England’s history. This is because 
the government has taken special precautions to see that 
she has milk, eggs, supplementary vitamins, and, when- 
ever possible, extra rations denied other adults in good 
health. As a result, the stillbirth rate in both England 
and Wales has dropped sharply. 


Education and Generalship.— Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
president of Columbia University, was recently appointed 
amember of the Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. Three other appointees 
are Henry H. Hill, president of George Peabody College 
for Teachers; William Jansen, superintendent of schools 
for New York City; and Eugene H. Herrington, principal 
of the Ebert School in Denver. A major issue to be stud- 
ied during 1949 by this commission of twenty educators 
will be the role of the public schools in the face of contin- 
uing international tensions. 


American Boys.—The week of February 6 to 12 has 
been set aside as Boy Scout Week in recognition of the 
thirty-ninth anniversary of the founding of the Boy 
Scouts of America. Its theme will be ‘“‘Adventure— 
That’s Scouting.”” As today’s 2,200,000 scouts take part 
in the celebration, all the 15,500,000 scouts who have be- 
longed to the organization since 1910 will be with them 
in spirit. 


Women’s Work.—With 80 women appointed to key 
governmental posts during the year, New Jersey was 
honored by the Women’s National Institute for having 
done the most of any state to further the interests of 
women in government. Maine was second with 36 ap- 
pointees, and Michigan ranked third with 24. New York 
was not eligible to compete this year because it had won 
the Institute’s 1947 award with a total of 224 women 
appointees in three and a half years. 


Left, Right, Left ...—January is the month when once 
again the March of Dimes falls into line all across Amer- 
ica. For the eleventh year the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis is collecting dimes and dollars to carry 
on its lifesaving program of research and medical care. 
Thousands of adults and children have already benefited 
from these services. This year, give more to help more! 


Suitable Substitutes.—Educators realize that if hor- 
ror and crime are to be banished from the comic books, 
equally stirring adventure stories must be found to take 
their place. The Educator's Dispatch therefore recom- 
mends that everyone help cartoonists and continuity 
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writers to find suitable material by passing on to them 
reports of derring-do derived from folklore, history, bi- 
ography, literature, science, and exploration. Sugges- 
tions should be forwarded to the Association of Comic 
Magazine Publishers, 205 East Forty-second Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


From Schoolmaster to President.—Apparently the 
prestige of teachers is very high in some parts of the world. 
Witness the seven Latin American countries whose presi- 
dents are former schoolteachers: Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, and Peru. 


Bones That Break.—The National Bureau of Stand- 
ards at Washington has been busy trying to find out 
why some bones break more easily than others. Its ex- 
perts have duplicated all the bones of the human body in 
plastic or some other material, tested them for breaka- 
bility, and found them amazingly tough. Human bones, 
they report, have a compressive strength of about one 
fourth that of cast iron and more than twice that of 
hickory wood. 


Secret of Centuries.—A band of Bedouins, smuggling 
goods between Transjordan and Palestine last winter, 
hid out in a cave near the Dead Sea. Far back in its dark 
recesses they discovered some pottery jars containing 
ancient scrolls wrapped in linen. Scholars from the Amer- 
ican School of Oriental Research identified.the scrolls as 
being four Hebrew manuscripts more than two thousand 
years old and including all sixty-six chapters of the Book 
of Isaiah. Since the oldest Isaiah manuscript previously 
known dates from only 1000 A.p., the exciting find is of 
special value to biblical scholars. In addition, the manu- 
scripts are expected to offer new keys to the pronuncia- 
tion of ancient Hebrew. 


UNESCO’s New Chief.—When the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization met 
in Beirut, Lebanon, last November, its members elected 
a new director general to succeed Britain’s Julian Huxley. 
He is Jaime Torres Bodet, foreign minister of Mexico. 


Masculine Concentration.—One of the few remaining 
spots where men substantially outnumber women is the 
average college campus. There the ratio (thanks partly 
to the ex-G.I.’s) is all of three to one. 





A NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


If the first two code figures just below your name and 
address on this issue of the magazine are 2-49, this means 
that your subscription will expire with the February Na- 
ti Parent-Teacher. We suggest that you renew it now 
to avoid delay in receiving the March issue. Send one 
dollar to the National Parent-Teacher, 600 South Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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J. M. HUGHES 


large university, it is true that—in admit- 

ting or refusing admittance to prospective 
students—I determine to some extent who shall go 
to college or, at least, who shall go to our particu- 
lar college. How do I make such decisions? They 
are never made lightly because I am acutely aware 
that the entire future of an individual may be af- 
fected. They are often very difficult decisions to 
make. 

Charlotte Smith came into my office in Septem- 
ber 1947. She was an attractive girl who radiated 
good health and enthusiasm. I looked over the 
carefully completed admission blanks, scrutinized 
her references, checked the transcript of her high 
school work, and noted the high rank recorded on 
her aptitude tests. The transcript, however, 
showed less than mediocre achievement during 


G ine I am an administrator of a college in a 
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Who SHALL GO TO 





College? 


her high school career. From the evidence I ex. 
pected a much better record. 

I had a long talk with Charlotte. The girl had 
a genuine interest in children and in teaching and 
was confident that she could do college work. | 
asked her about her poor high school record. She 
hesitated a moment and then, with the frankness 
of modern youth, told of her life in a home where 
parental bickering, even hate, destroyed peace and 
security and made concentration on schoolwork 
impossible. A final divorce and a home with her 
mother had been achieved, but it left much to be 
desired. Charlotte looked forward to life in a col- 
lege dormitory with relief and hope. I was con- 
vinced that she was sincere and felt she had much 





greater ability than her high school grades indi- 
cated. I thought she deserved a chance. She is 
now a sophomore in college and is doing work that 
ranks with the best. Charlotte is a happy, well- 
adjusted girl. 

When Kenneth came in to talk with me about 
his application for admission, the story was dif- 
ferent. He was the son of a professional man who 
desired above all else to have Kenneth enter a pro- 
fession, preferably teaching. His high school rec- 
ord was highly commendable, but something 
seemed not quite right. He was entirely lacking 
in enthusiasm. 

After some conversation Kenneth revealed that 
he had had mechanical training in the Army and 
since his return had spent some months working 
in a large garage as an automobile mechanic. He 
was in love with machinery. He said he was good 
with tools and was thrilled to be able to make a 
motor perform to perfection. He was entirely 
apathetic about the prospect of academic work 
and even showed some repugnance to the idea of 
teaching. 

We decided he should talk further with his par- 
ents, and we both agreed that a young man who 


devotes himself to teaching must, for success and , 


happiness, love his work. 

The upshot was that Kenneth entered a me- 
chanic arts training institute sponsored by a large 
automobile manufacturing company. This enabled 
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This is the fifth article in the series *““Psychology of the Adolescent.°° 


him to study and at the same time continue his 
mechanical employment. He is rapidly becoming 
a master at the trade he loves. A fine future is 
assured him in one of several lines of work, and 
the choice will be his. His happiness will not be 
marred by employment selected to fulfill a par- 
ent’s desire for prestige, and Kenneth will not be 
robbed of the satisfaction of success in a field for 
which he has a natural talent. 


Money Matters 


HO shall go to college is a problem with many 

angles, and each case presents unique char- 
acteristics. Nevertheless there are certain recur- 
ring factors, one of the most prominent of which 
is still the individual’s ability to finance his higher 
education. This factor of finance also determines 
which college he shall attend. 

At present rows of temporary houses, crowding 
all available space on the college campus; young 
men living and studying in cramped quarters; 
classrooms bulging with serious students; wives 
and young families cheering a successful dad on 
Commencement Day—all these impress us with 
the vastly changed spirit that characterizes our 
college campuses in this postwar period. It didn’t 
take a war to complete the exodus of Joe College, 
with his raccoon coat and his rah-rah, but it did 
take a G.I. Bill, with its financial aid for veterans, 
to make college attendance possible for a great 
many young men. The government, by the simple 
expedient of doing away with the financial ob- 
stacles to a college education, revolutionized the 
traditional picture of the American college and re- 
shaped the future of thousands of its youth. 

Two school officials from Britain recently vis- 
ited me and expressed great interest in our post- 
war increase in enrollment and the way we have 





OME educators believe that college isn’t 
everybody’s meat and may be some peo- 
ple’s poison. Others maintain, just as stout- 
ly, that every young person has a right to 
college training and should take it. Certain- 
ly, in America at least, everybody should 
have the right to attend. The next question 
is whether it is not, for some persons, a waste 
of time as well as of money. This article will 


help greatly to clarify a many-sided problem. 
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tried to accommodate ourselves to it. They in- 
dicated that the accommodations are what they 
would expect of a country as practically efficient 
as the United States. They talked with young men 
housed in steel-crafts, quonset huts, and the like, 
sleeping in three-deep bunks, and studying almost 
on top of one another. And they learned two im- 
portant things: that the students accept these un- 
desirable conditions realistically as the best pos- 
sible under the circumstances and that such super- 
ficial items are not allowed to interfere with 
achieving the serious purpose of college study. 

The British school leaders were impressed. As 
they departed, however, they left two disquieting 
questions with the rest of us: “What are you pro- 
viding for the young women of America?” and 
“What are your plans for the postwar youth of 
college age who will not qualify for federal as- 
sistance afforded by the G.I. Bill?” 

The much publicized contention that war ex- 
periences proved the importance of an education 
that prepares individuals to make satisfactory 
practical and personal adjustments is quite true. 
Many boys, as they faced the problems of a war 
situation, saw the inadequacies in one phase or 
another of their previous education. During the 
war, moreover, competent personnel counseling 
was used on a scale of unprecedented magnitude. 
In some cases young men discovered interests and 
abilities that had been heretofore unrecognized, 
and this is no doubt another reason for some of 
the present active pursuit of higher education. 

Still, although such experiences do emphasize 
the possible values of a college education, I believe 
that actually it is the availability of financial as- 
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sistance under the G.I. Bill which has exerted 
more influence than all other factors combined in 
bringing young men to our college campuses. 


Aid for Veterans Only? 


UT, one may ask, is it necessary to have a war 
to provide the incentive for giving economic 
assistance to young people of ability and interest 
who desire higher education? Must it be offered 
as a reward to those youth who have served their 
country in time of stress? If the procedure is so- 
cially sound in this period, why is it not equally 
sound in any period? 

It is my conviction that the advantages of a 
college education should, ideally, be available to 
all the young people of this country who can dem- 
onstrate the ability, attainments, and personal 
qualifications to benefit thereby. This, I say, is 
what we might uphold as an ideal. Achievement 
of the ideal depends upon the force of public senti- 
ment to shape legislation in that direction. Such 
force gains momentum slowly, but its effectiveness 
is unquestioned, and the history of its direction 
indicates that it is moving toward the day when 
the nation shall pull down the economic bars from 
our college doors. 

Expansion of public education has always been 
marked by opposition and has had to await the 
impetus of public opinion. But aims have been 
realized. Kindergartens have been added to our 
school systems, and junior colleges developed. 
Now community colleges and nursery schools are 
gradually being received within the fold of public 
education. 

Even in 1862, when the Land-Grant College Act 
was passed, leaders hoped to remove all economic 
obstacles to a college education. Tuition was elim- 
inated, but “fees” remained. The fact that stu- 
dents needed money for living and could not spend 
the time to earn it continued to limit higher edu- 
cation to those who could afford it. At present, 
state legislatures are approving budgets of un- 
precedented vastness for higher education. Yet 
so far only the federal government has alleviated 
the financial burden of the individual student. 

On the other hand, social belief in wider oppor- 
tunities for a college education is gaining strength, 
and its manifestations are unmistakable. The co- 
operative programs of work and study offered by 
a number of communities in their so-called com- 
munity colleges are resulting in benefits that are 
more than purely material. The students gain a 
feeling of financial independence and resourceful- 
ness from their employment and at the same time 
build a satisfactory basis for forming life habits. 





Facts To Be Faced 


—— we disregard, for the moment, the 4. 
nancial stumbling block to college entrance, 
Who, then, should be encouraged to study on the 
college level? Though a high school record is not 
an infallible indication of a young person’s gcho. 
lastic ability it is still the best single index to his 
ability to profit by advanced work in the class. 
room, the library, and the laboratory. As in the 
case of Charlotte, the record often requires inter. 
pretation, but if a young person has had no suc. 
cess with high school work and disliked it, the 
chances are that he would be unsuccessful in most 
colleges where students are highly selected. Such 
failure could conceivably do irreparable damage 
to his personality and his chances for success in a 
more appropriate field. 

Many secondary schools employ trained per- 


sonnel workers or guidance specialists who offer | 


very worthy assistance to a student deciding 
whether he should make the effort to go to college, 
The young person and his parents actually make 
the decision, but the counselor can often contrib- 
ute information from the student’s academic ex- 
perience and from scores on many kinds of tests 
that will show his aptitude for different types of 
college work. Since human beings are what they 
are, the tests are not infallible, but all results are 
interpreted by the counselor as parts of a whole 
and complex picture. 

Personality and health cannot be overempha- 
sized in determining who should go to college. 
Popular fiction and movies to the contrary, college 
work involves arduous study and serious applica- 
tion. A student who enters without enthusiasm 
for the undertaking or who is distraught with 
problems of personal adjustment has two strikes 
against him in the beginning. Furthermore, var- 
ious professions make their own personality de- 
mands. College life is strenuous, and a back- 
ground of health, with a sound attitude toward 
preserving it, is essential. 

It is not easy to separate those who should go 
to college from those who should not. It is not 
easy because, to the adviser and the administrator, 
every case is deserving of the most careful con- 
sideration, the most fair-minded appraisal. Facts 
about the student must be weighed against equally 
important facts about the college he proposes to 
attend. Matching the student to the college— 
matching his needs and abilities against its oppor- 
tunities and requirements—is a serious process. 
The end result will affect, for better or for worse, 
the entire course of his life. 
~ See outline, questions, and reading references on page 35. 
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H. B. MCCARTY 


National Chairman, Committee on Radio 
and 








ANNOUNCER : A lively 


Trumpets, please. 
fanfare! 


FANFARE 
The National Parent-Teacher 


MUSIC : 
ANNOUNCER : 





presents a new monthly fea- 
ture, DIAL-LOG. On this 
page we shall bring you ra- 
dio program reviews and pre- 
views, tips on good listen- 
ing, and news of outstanding 
P.T.A. radio activities the 
country over. And here is 
our DIAL—-LOG editor, H. B. 
McCarty. 


McCARTY : Thank you and how do 


you do, everyone! 


pens this time is my worry. But hereafter we’re 

in this together, for this is your page. You, the 
radio listener, are a very important person, though you 
often forget it and rarely assert yourself as a listener. 
Perhaps this page will help. 

When our National Congress Board of Managers adopt- 
ed the current plan of action against unwholesome com- 
ics, motion pictures, and radio programs, it empha- 
sized the need for evaluating radio programs. But how 
do we go about this? How do we evaluate a broadcast? 
There are no rules or regulations. There are no accepted 
standards agreed upon by all. So may I offer a sugges- 
tion, a device I use? I call it the “‘test of the four T’s.” 


fhex now, we are Officially launched. What hap- 


Test of the Four T’s 


I" attempting to appraise a program I ask myself four 
questions, each cued by a word beginning with 1. 
(You'll see that the words are not parallel and that I 
strain for alliteration, but it helps the memory.) 


1. Does the program tell the truth? 

That implies more than accuracy. It involves emphasis and 
perspective. Is each item of the newscast or the talk or the 
discussion given its relative importance? Or is an inconsequen- 
tial fact blown up out of proportion to its significance? 

2. Is it trite? 


Stretch the meaning of that word so that you consider 
whether the program content and its style of presentation are 
obvious, ordinary, commonplace, and cheap. Life is tooshort and 
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Director, Radio Station WHA 


University of Wisconsin 


too full of challenge to permit time to be wasted on the obvious 
fact or the trite technique. Radio, on the other hand, is rich in 
opportunity for freshness, originality, and the creative spark. 
Let’s shun the trite and demand the fresh. 

8. Is it in good taste? 

Do the broadcasters behave as guests in a home? Do they dis- 
play a reasonable sense of plain, old-fashioned good manners? 
Do they seem naturally friendly, or do they radiate a heartiness 
that is obviously forced or shallow? 

4. Is it worth telling? 

Does the program give a satisfactory answer to the question 
“So what?” A listener’s time is worth something, and he is 
entitled to a satisfactory return on his expenditure. Applied 
more frequently as a test of program merit, the fourth ¢ might 
result in more programs of substance and significance. 


How do you judge a program? What criteria do you 
apply? The many local radio listeners’ councils that 
should result from our plan of action on radio, movies, 
and comics will want help in evaluating programs. Ideas 
and contributions on this subject are invited. 


Ultrafax 


OLLECTING new words? There’s one for your vocab- 
C ulary: Ultrafax. It’s a new system of television 
communications capable of sending and receiving a mil- 
lion words a minute! That’s a lot of words going some 
place in a hurry. Don’t you wonder what they’ll say 
when they get there? Reminds me of the cartoon showing 
a character dashing across a main street, only to reach 
the opposite side and stand idly watching a cook flipping 
pancakes in a restaurant window. 


No parallel, let us hope. 


Have You Heard... ? 


ECOMMENDED for a place high on your schedule of 
planned listening is You Are There, the series of his- 
torical re-creations presented with thrilling on-the-spot 
reporting by the Columbia Broadcasting System Sun- 
days at 2:30 p.m. EST. Here is a dramatic and inform- 
ative half hour that benefits by some of radio’s most 
imaginative writing and presentation techniques. Robert 
Lewis Shayon is the producer-director, the same young 
man who gave us “The Eagle’s Brood,” outstanding 1947 
broadcast on juvenile delinquency. 

For family fun, have you tried Twenty Questions? The 
old-fashioned parlor game is the basis for one of radio’s 
liveliest and most entertaining half hours. It’s fresh and 
wholesome and highly stimulating, with definite appeal 
to a wide age range. T’wenty Questions is heard over sta- 
tions of the Mutual Broadcasting System on Saturdays at 
8:00 p.m. EST. 
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Four members 0 

US. National —o 
sion for UNESCO en- 
joy an interim chat at 
the recent meeting in 
Boston. Left to right 
William G. Carr, ay. 
thor of this article 
Mrs. L. W. Hughes 
president of the Na. 
tional Congress of Par. 
ents and Teachers: 
George D. Stoddard, 
president of the Uni. 
versity of Illinois; and 
Mrs. Pearl A. Wana. 
maker, immediate past 
president of the No. 
tional Education Asso. 
ciation. It was during 
the Boston meetin 
that Dr. Carr, speaking 
at Symphony Hall, ex. 
pressed the views stat- 
ed in this article. 


© U.S. National Commission for UNESCO 


...mna Divided World 





although greatly interested in UNESCO, 

still have no clear idea of what it actually 
means. The public mind is full of unanswered 
questions. Just what is this UNESCO? Is it prac- 
ticable and workable? Are its purposes clearly 
defined, or are they vague and scattered over too 
wide an area? What is the Russian attitude 
toward it, and why? And finally, what is the 
citizen’s responsibility? 

Many think that the aims of UNESCO are too 
idealistic and that its program is rather remote 
from practical realities. It is entirely true that the 
aims of UNESCO are idealistic, but we on its 
United States National Commission do not be- 
lieve that its program is impractical. 

The completely impractical people in this world 
are those who resign themselves to ever more 
costly wars as the final flower and inevitable end 
of human history. Not long ago, as history runs, 
there were hardheaded realists who proved that 
thirteen colonies along the Atlantic seaboard could 
never unite and form a great nation. Not long ago 
other practical men demonstrated with exquisite 
logic that modern industry could not function 
without the labor of little children. Practical 


‘ GREAT many citizens of the United States, 
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people were quite sure that the flying machine was 
an impossibility, the steamboat a dreamer’s folly. 

Not one step in human progress, not one im- 
provement in human relationships has escaped 
being called impractical and idealistic. Those of us 
who work to build the defenses of peace in the 
minds of men are content to let history show who 
are the real dreamers. We who invite your interest 
in the new social invention we call UNESCO are 
unashamed and unrepentant idealists. 

The program of UNESCO has also been accused 
of moving too far or too fast or in too many direc- 
tions at once. There is some ground for that 
opinion. Undoubtedly with experience UNESCO 
must learn to limit its objectives more accurately, 
to concentrate its energies more effectively. 

We need not try, however, to defend, item by 
item and inch by inch, every part of every project. 
All we need do is to show that on the whole the 
program will make a contribution to peace and 
security. As one of the member nations the United 
States annually contributes three million dollars 
(in round numbers) to the work of UNESCO. 
If that expenditure reduces the probability of a 
third world war by as much as 10 per cent, it is 
an investment of fabulous attractions. Is not the 
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WILLIAM G. CARR 


threat to peace today precisely in the areas where 
UNESCO operates? 

Perhaps the greatest single cause for question- 
ing is the fact that the Soviet Union stands 
aloof from UNESCO. However, several of the 
Soviet satellite countries are UNESCO member 
states. Its influence in carrying a message of in- 
tellectual liberty beyond the iron curtain is ex- 
tremely useful. No one will deny that the absence 
of the Soviet Union from the activities of 
UNESCO is a major handicap. When the ground-’ 
work for UNESCO was laid in the adoption of 
Articles 55 and 56 of the United Nations Charter, 
it was confidently expected that the Soviet Union 
would cooperate fully in the solemn mutual agree- 
ment to promote international cultural and edu- 
cational cooperation. The language of the United 
Nations Charter is a clear commitment, but the 
Soviet Union has not bestirred itself, to put the 
case mildly, to cooperate. 

Meanwhile, it is best to go ahead with what we 
know is sound and wholesome in relationships 
among men and nations. We need not ask whether 
this or that policy will please or displease the 
Soviet Union or any other country. Let us make 
UNESCO so impartial that even the weakest 
nations need not fear it and so influential that even 
the strongest nations will not easily ignore it. 

Few things are final in international relations. 
We need not accept Soviet absence from UNESCO 
as an irreversible decision. Today the outlook is 
dark; tomorrow it may be brighter—or it may be 
darker still. It may turn out that UNESCO cannot 
become a fully effective bridge between the East 
and the West. Even so, let us at least build a 
strong foundation for our end of the bridge, in 
close cooperation with those parts of the world 
that give assent to the principles of free discussion. 


The Citizen’s Part 


ANY believe that UNESCO is a good idea and 
that the U.S. National Commission should 
go ahead with its work. They are willing to sup- 
port it through their taxes but feel that after all 
they have no further responsibility than a casual 
attempt now and then to keep acquainted with 
what the National Commission is doing. This is 
a bad, even a disastrous, mistake. The whole pro- 
gram of UNESCO is based on the assumption 
that it is an agency for action by peoples as well 
as by governments. 
UNESCO stands, according to its charter, for 
unfettered opportunity to seek the truth, for 
fundamental human rights, for mutual respect 
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among men. Whoever stands up for freedom and 
defends these principles defends the very life of 
UNESCO. Whoever attacks these principles, 
whether openly or by intimidation, whether by 
coercion or by intolerance, whether knowingly or 
unwittingly, undermines the very things UNESCO 
represents. 

It must be remembered that UNESCO is not a 
remote bureaucracy in a converted hotel building 
near the Arc de Triomphe in Paris. UNESCO is 
not a series of rooms in the Department of State 


in Washington. It is not the United States Na- 


tional Commission and its meetings. 

The real UNESCO is found in a classroom 
where a teacher helps children to develop a feeling 
of intelligent responsibility for the maintenance 
of peace; in a great university where the re- 
sources of scholarship are applied to the study of 
human relations; in a laboratory where science is 
directed on a world-wide scale toward the promo- 
tion of human welfare; in all the formal and in- 
formal organizations for adult education; in a 





ELDING the educational, scientific, and 

cultural ideals of the world intoaharmo- 
nious and effective whole may seem, at first 
glance, a task only giants could handle. And so 
it may be, but the strength of giants is never 
beyond us if we work together. Here are 
some vital considerations about what we 


cannot afford to learn too little’or too late. 





broadcasting studio where a program on interna- 
tional understanding is sent over the air; around 
a loud-speaker in a home where that program is 
heard and discussed; in the editorial offices of 
publications that try to give readers a responsible 
and unbiased account of world events. UNESCO 
is the people of the United States and of other na- 
tions working on its program. UNESCO is you. 
Perhaps this point can be made clearer by a few 
illustrations. 


The first chapter of the present UNESCO program 
deals with relief and reconstruction. Here in America we 
have not had a single book burned by an incendiary 
bomb, not a single child crippled in the collapse of a 
bombed school, not a single teacher shot as an invading 
army marched into any American town. Surely we who 
have been thus lucky ‘(and I do not think many of us 
would claim that it was all due to good management) 
will be compassionate enough to reach out the hand of 
friendship, through UNESCO, for the reconstruction of 
war-devastated schools and other cultural institutions. 


A second example may be taken from the area in which 
I happen to work, that of providing an adequate educa- 
tion on international subjects for boys and girls in school. 
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What is being done in your local school to teach interna- 
tional understanding? Are your schools teaching about 
the United Nations? Do your teachers have the tools 
they need to do this job? What kind of leadership and 
help does your community give to your schools on this 
matter? Let us remember this: In the United Nations 
Charter and in the constitution of UNESCO our national 
government has, in effect, promised the other govern- 
ments of the world that it will educate for peace. No 
federal agency can exact this from any school or any 
teacher, but local independence simply makes the re- 
sponsibility of the individual school, the individual 
teacher, and the individual citizen more compelling. 


An Answer That Leads Toward Peace 


We can be done to provide wider information 
about UNESCO? UNESCO has been operat- 
ing now for two full years. Since the organization 
does not have many quarrels, few people have read 
about it or know what it is. Many people think it 
is a new kind of shortening, and some think it is a 
biscuit. Everyone who reads this article could do 
something, however limited, to see that friends, 
neighbors, and business associates are better in- 
formed about UNESCO. These informal ap- 
proaches could be supplemented wherever possible 
by large-scale information programs. 

Let us not succumb to the monstrous doctrine 
that human nature makes war inevitable. The 
Nazis taught that lie to the youth of Germany, 
but we here are free to teach, learn, and proclaim 
the truth that nothing in human nature makes 
war inevitable. This truth, by the way, has recent- 
ly been proclaimed by UNESCO itself after a 
careful review of the evidence by psychologists 
from many countries in the world, including some 
from the other side of the iron curtain. 

The issue of peace or war will be settled in very 
large part by the civic intelligence of the Ameri- 
can people. We need in this country today to re- 
place apathy by interest, ignorance by insight, and 
dull resignation to an inevitable war by a luminous 
and determined resolution. Even then we cannot 
be sure that war will be avoided. But we can be 
very sure that if the judgment of the American 
people on the great issues of the day is paralyzed 
by inertia or blurred by ignorance or twisted by 
prejudice, the decisions made will certainly not 
lead to peace. 


While There Is Yet Time 


ARLY in the morning of December 7, 1941, an 
American soldier in Hawaii detected the ap- 
proach, at a great distance, of aircraft of unknown 
nationality and purpose. Today who needs radar to 
detect the distant thunder? 
In the case of the attack on Pearl Harbor it 
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was far too late to do anything but fight a war. 
But in the case of today’s warning there is stil] 
a good chance that generous, consistent, and peace. 
ful policies, determined by the American people 
and operated by the United States government, 
can prevent war from happening. We have been 
warned on excellent authority that war, if it comes, 
may bury the people and the symbols of our eyl- 
ture under the rubble of our cities—the galleries 
of great art, the libraries filled with the recorded 
wisdom and joy of generations, the ingenious 
scientific laboratories, the antiseptic hospitals and 
clinics, the teeming factories, the upward thrust- 
ing towers of our cities, the spires of our churches, 

And if war does come, what then will be the 
worth of the things that most of us treasure? 
What will the new radio be worth after it has 
sounded the first and last warning of an attack 
with atomic or bacterial weapons and then stut- 
tered into silence? What will the new automobile 
be worth? What will the new school building be 
worth when the children and the teacher alike are 
gone and the blackened classrooms stand window- 
less and silent in the long, long vacation? 

I know what you are thinking. You are think- 
ing, “This man is trying to scare us.” You are 
right. I am trying to scare you, persuade you, coax 
you, to help us mobilize the people of America to 
wage the peace. Don’t wait for peace to come to 
you, weakly wished for but unbought. Do not 
imagine for one moment that you have no re- 
sponsibility here. Are you not free American 
citizens? Then wage the peace. Wage the peace in 
your classrooms, in your organizations, in your 
communities, with your ballots, with your dollars, 
with your brains, with all your hearts. 

Equip yourself for leadership. Help the people 
of your city and your nation to deal intelligently 
with the issues of American policy that will make 
for peace or war. Help them to organize so that 
their enlightened judgment may be instant and 
powerful in guiding the course of our nation. 

We promise nothing. We offer no citations, no 
service ribbons, no flags, no snappy salutes, no 
brass bands, no glamour, no uniforms, and often 
no thanks. We offer only an uphill contest against 
indifference, skepticism, discouragement, and per- 
haps resentment. We cannot even promise success. 
But the struggle for peace will go on nevertheless. 

UNESCO needs the help of every American 
citizen. It offers a practical program that strikes 
at one of the major causes of war. It offers a varied 
program in which all can share. It aspires to a 
world-wide field of service. And it gives each one 
of us a chance to enlist in the cause of peace—a 
cause, if ever there was a cause, worthy to sum- 
mon the best our minds can devise and the deepest 
loyalties our hearts can pledge. 
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@ We are putting the lid down tight on bad comics in 
our town. That leaves something of a vacuum. Where 
can we find reading matter for our children that has 


an equal appeal but is good ?—Mrs. D. M. C. 


odes The New York Times sponsored its 
annual Children’s Book Fair, to which chil- 
dren came in such numbers that you could scarcely 
wedge your way through to the booths. Those 
booths held some five thousand books for young- 
sters—books for every age, every taste, and both 
sexes. Beautiful books. Your public library won’t 
have all five thousand titles, but have you asked 
there for help? 

Another tip: Look on the newsstands and in the 
stores for a new line of inexpensive books for 
the comic-reader set called Comet Books. They 
look very much like the twenty-five-cent paper- 
backs you have been seeing in the drugstores and 
on magazine counters, though they are a little 
larger. All are stories whose popularity with the 
eight-to-twelve-year olds has been proved. All con- 
tain abundant illustrations in two colors. In fact, 
I think you will find Comet Books a good antidote 
for the ten-cent terrors of the comics. If you can’t 
find these books locally ask a librarian or teacher 
to send to Scholastic Magazines, 7 East Twelfth 
Street, New York 3, New York, for a list of titles. 
Comet and other twenty-five-cent books desirable 
for school-age boys and girls are being made avail- 
able to schools through this source. 

The Teen Age Book Club offers another handy 
method of supplying young people with reading 
materials that they lap up. More than four thou- 
sand schools have adopted the Teen Age Book 
Club. Members have their choice of five new 
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twenty-five-cent books every month. (Of course 
some teen-agers race through five over a week end.) 

Usually the club members elect a secretary who 
takes charge of the records and money and thus 
relieves the teacher of that detail. This is good 
experience, and the books themselves serve as 
nucleus for a library. Encouraging young people 
to own books is a fine idea, too. 

Last year teen-agers bought more than seven 
hundred thousand volumes through their Teen 
Age Book Clubs. This year the figure will probably 
exceed one million. Although the clubs began in 
senior high schools they are now being opened to 
junior high schools as well. Book selections come 
from all four of the major publishers of twenty- 
five-cent books: Bantam, Comet, Pocket, and Sig- 
net. A board of educators and librarians headed by 
Max Herzberg, principal of Weequahic High 
School, Newark, New Jersey, does the choosing 
and makes sure that the books will be satisfactory 
for teen-agers. 


® With Jim’s high school graduation only one se- 
mester away, the question of “which college” is the 
big one in our family. How can I get an objective 
picture of the best college for Jim—and one that will 


fit our budget?—G. W. 


ge best printed guide I know is the 1948 Simon 
and Schuster publication Complete Guide to 
American Colleges and Universities by Clarence 
Earl Lovejoy (158 pages; $1.50). It will supply 
timely and practical answers to your questions. 

Have you tried the guidance counselor at Jim’s 
school? Each high school usually has a counselor 
or teacher charged with collecting all information 
about colleges and universities, keeping all cata- 
logues and bulletins, and so on. Don’t depend en- 
tirely on the counselor or on any single source, 
however. I’ve known of some bad slip-ups. Not 
long ago a friend of mine traveled all the way to 
California to enroll in a university course in in- 
dustrial arts—only to learn on arrival that the 
course wasn’t being offered that semester. 

Be sure to look closely at junior or community 
colleges. These are developing very rapidly. Here 
you will find costs fairly low, quite low in some 
cases. You might also investigate the teachers’ 
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colleges. Today many of these have become 
regional colleges offering an excellent variety of 
courses. Often there is more room in teachers’ 
colleges than in overcrowded state universities. 

The costs of higher education are going up in 
shocking fashion. I know one state institution 
that has announced an increase in tuition for out- 
of-state students from $160 to $225 a semester. 
Although the famous private universities and 
colleges have also raised their rates, nearly all of 
them have launched endowment drives to make 
ends meet. The days when a boy or girl, however 
poor, could go to college seem to be coming to an 
end. And they will end unless more states follow 
the example of New York and Florida in giving 
scholarships to deserving high school graduates. 

(Editor’s note: You will be interested, too, in 
J. M. Hughes’ article “Who Shall Go to College?” 
on page 18 of this issue.) 


® During the war we heard a lot about new and more 
effective teaching methods being used by the Army 
and the Navy, especially for language study. Have 
these techniques been taken over in the day-to-day 
curriculums of our schools and colleges? I seem to 


have read nothing about them for the last three years. 
—J. A. B. 


7 American Council on Education recently 
published the observations of a commission 
charged with investigating this very subject. 
Alonzo G. Grace, formerly state commissioner of 
education for Connecticut and now director of edu- 
cation for the United States in Germany, headed 
the study. 

Actually the army and navy educational experi- 
ence did not yield as much of value as the articles 
in popular magazines claimed for it. Training in 
time of war is “how to do it” education: how to 
fire a gun, how to bake, how to read a map, how 
to operate a walkie-talkie, and so forth. Except 
in industrial arts and to some extent in voca- 
tional education we have relatively little of this 
type of training in our schools and colleges. Much 
more of our elementary and secondary education is 
“why” education instead of “how.” And “why” 
education uses different methods and takes longer. 

It is true that in the field of the languages 
there has been some carry-over. Many institutions 
now offer what are called “area studies”; that is, 
you learn about France and her colonies while you 
learn the French language. Records and particu- 
larly tape and wire recordings have become more 
common. 

Frankly, the reason most schools do not follow 
the lessons of the Army and Navy in using films, 
mock-ups (models), and elaborate charts and 
maps is simply that they can’t afford them. Then, 
too, audio-visual education has been hobbled by 
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lack of good films. And why don’t we have more 
good films? Because sales seldom exceed five hun. 
dred prints, and that won’t pay the costs of pro- 
duction or yield a profit. The new United Worl 
geography films cost an average of $37,000 a sub. 
ject. Think how many prints must be sold to re. 
cover that investment! 

The Army and the Navy seldom had to worry 
about costs. Perhaps the major lesson we must 
still learn is that schools should have a source of 
funds for visual aids as ample as that provided 
for military purposes. 


® Would you be kind enough to recommend a film 
for use at our February Founders Day meeting? The 
topic will be “P.T.A. Contributions to Education,” 
We have access to supplementary films, and we would 
appreciate a suggestion from you.—G. H. H. 


or enough, there is no film to meet your 
specifications. I know of films in which the 


P.T.A. sort of flutters in and flutters out. They | 


make you feel that the script-writer said to him- 


self, “Oh, yes, I mustn’t forget the P.T.A.” But | 


there is nothing that fits your need, unless I or 
the people I’ve checked with have overlooked some 
item. 

Don’t let this stop you from using a film, though. 
Here are a few that your members would enjoy: 

A Better Tomorrow, distributed by the Motion 
Picture Division of the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., was made by the Office of War In- 
formation to tell people in other countries about 
our schools. It shows how high school boys and 
girls learn by working on community problems. 
The community in this case is New York City, so 
the cameraman has a field day. The film is also 
available from the Museum of Modern Art there. 

Two superior films about understanding chil- 
dren are entitled The Feeling of Rejection and 
The Feeling of Hostility. These are part of a series 
of mental health films sponsored by the Canadian 
government and released by the National Film 
Board of Canada (400 West Madison Street, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois). 

One or two of the McGraw-Hill series of teacher 
training films also have something to say to 
parents (McGraw-Hill Company, 330 West Forty- 
second Street, New York 18, New York). There is 
a little girl in Learning To Understand Children 
who will tug at your heartstrings. 

The always able March of Time (369 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, New York) has made a 
film on juvenile delinquency for the New York 
State Department of Commerce. It is called Chil- 
dren in Trouble, and it not only shows how they 
get into trouble but what various agencies are 
doing to get them out of it or to prevent their 
getting in. —WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 
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: LL kinds of people are studying children today —ob- ANAGING children, as the performance 
ld A serving their behavior, trying to see what makes is often described, is an important part 
them tick. They want to know why Henry is > 
, , : of the day’s work for many of us grownups. 
brash and Wilbur is moody, why Sam resents the twin - s ; 
ur sister who adores him and even does his homework. Dur- Given the opportunity we soon become proud 
he ing the past generation the modern mind has seized upon experts in the business of telling boys and 
ey this universal interest and transformed it into the science girls what they ought to do, how they ought 
m- of human behavior. to feel, and why they should do as we say. 
ut Yet it is a fact that the people who study human be- Seat: Cieniaiia cabs emia tea tte ud 
or havior—whether psychologists, psychiatrists, sociolo- a eo ew ; ” pd ainda y —— 
" gists, club leaders, or common garden variety parents and lected: How about a little discreet listening? 
teachers—are adults. Inevitably, then, they see children May it not be that childhood’s clear-sight is 
h and interpret them through adult eyes. The child’s own as valuable in its way as maturity’s far-sight? 
1. | story and the comments of his fellows are represented 
y: rather scantily in the case records used for behavior 
mn | studies. It is a common intellectual practice, this—that 
h- ; we talk all the time about people who are problems yet sure of ourselves and of our insight into other persons. 
n- almost never let them talk themselves. We adults are so E , eid : jf 
The purpose of this article is to emphasize that children 
ut too have insight. In two recent research projects involv- 
id ing child and family behavior, we were led to experiment 
Ss. with the plan of asking children for their interpretation of 
30 themselves, of other children, and of adults. The insight 
30 that rather young children displayed was most impres- 
e, sive. It reminded one, indeed, of Thornton Wilder’s re- 
1. cent reference to the insistence of Plato that ‘‘the best 
d philosophers in the world are boys with their beards new 
. on their chins.” 
n 
n | With X Ray and Searchlight 
| 
d ANE tells us that Russell is the worst boy in school. 
Jane is twelve and a half, and Russell is a few months 
. older. But, she says, it really is not Russell’s fault that he 
» is so bad. 
1 ‘“‘When Russell was four his mother died. He loved her 
Ss very much. After she died Russell had no one to wash 
n him and dress him before he came to school. The other 
children said he was dirty, and not neat, and that he 
n smelled. So they said nasty things to him and he said 
a | nasty things back to them. Now Russell’s father has 
k married again. Russell hates his stepmother. She hates 
ef him, too. She fights with him in the mornings before he 
y 5 comes to school, so Russell is cross when he comes, and he 
e says ugly things to us, and then we say them back. 


‘Russell is very good in science, and a man wrote a 
letter to Russell when he was in sixth grade, and told him 
©Montmeyer—Pinney that he might be a great scientist some day. Then when 
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Russell told this in class, the teacher laughed at him and 
said that greatness was not much different from being 
crazy. This afternoon, I found Russell sitting alone in 
school. He said he was worried because he was afraid that 
he would be crazy when he was older, and that the teacher 
had said that he would. I don’t think that the teacher has 
good sense. So Gloria and I have decided that he needs a 
friend and that we will be nice to him.” 


Susan manifests insight of extreme subtlety, packing 
volumes of evidence into a single sentence. Susan is six, 
the elder of two daughters. Her sister Patsy is two, with 
big blue eyes, blond curls, and a coquetry of manner and 
a smile that already bode disturbance of heart for future 
male admirers. Since Patsy’s appearance the parents 
seem impatient with Susan. They are correcting her 
constantly, and there is considerable physical punish- 
ment. One of the authors of this article was ‘‘explained’’ 
to Susan by the other one as ‘‘a man who has little girls 
of his own and who studies how papas and mamas get 
along with their little girls.’”’ To him, then, Susan came, 
looking deeply and searchingly into his eyes for what 
seemed at least a full minute. Finally she spoke, just this 
one sentence: “‘Do you spank your little girls?” 


The Young Understand the Young 


HERE are at least four reasons why children’s com- 

ments on their own and other children’s behavior are 
of peculiar value. First and foremost is the fact that they 
are children, which means that they think like children, 
feel like children, and are able to understand how other 
children think and feel. True, adults have been children, 
too, but childhood is for them a period that has passed, 
and recollection of it is at best dim and partial and epi- 
sodic. Being adults, we find it difficult to step outside the 
sphere of our adult preoccupations and the limitations of 
our adult ways of thinking. We hear the child through 
adult ears; we see him through adult eyes; we judge him 
by adult yardsticks. Child observers of child conduct 
are not so handicapped. 


Another reason is that children are more likely to tell 
the truth to each other than to adults. To the child 
another child is an equal. Children understand each 
other; they operate on the same mental and emotional 
levels; they speak the same language. To the child, the 
adult—almost every adult, in fact—is an alien. Many 
adults, perhaps most of them, do not understand this. 
They like to trust their superior powers of discernment. 
They forget that from the child’s point of view the adult is 
fair game for deception, misrepresentation, evasion, or 
incompleteness of information. Adults are not quite to 
be trusted. They usually seek information in order to 
gain power over the child or to justify supervision over 
him. The child comes early to sense this unpleasant 
fact and puts himself on guard against grownups. 


But where another child is concerned, the case is com- 
pletely different. Not only is he a peer; perhaps he is a 
fellow conspirator as well. In short, there is a child world 
just as there is an adult world. Children live in this 
child world; adults do not. 


It is fitting to note, as a third reason, the fact that 
children are realists, particularly in dealing with be- 
havior. Childhood has not yet been engulfed by the tide 
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of hidebound conventions. The very young do not Shape 
their conduct according to the customary behavior of 
adulthood. While they are children they are honest in 
their judgment of themselves and others, and the normal 
child of today is not afraid to voice his judgments, 


As he grows older the stark realism and honesty of 
childhood thinking will yield more and more to the cys. 
toms of the times and to the influences of social back. 
ground. He will come to understand that he cannot 
really be free to express himself but must conform more 
or less to the pattern of what he is expected to say. These 
requirements may often be confused or insincere or both, 
Thus they tend to cloud the clear thinking and straight- 
forward acting of childhood, and this conforming process 
dulls the penetrating edge of previous childhood insight. 


Simplicity in All Its Might 


HE fourth reason for the keenness and value of the 
Tenita’s insight into child behavior is that his mind is 
not yet cluttered up with a lot of theories. At first glance 
this might seem to placea premium upon ignorance and in- 
experience. But the point implied is a more fundamental 
one. It suggests that the more we think we know about 
behavior, the more we tend, in observing behavior, to see 
not what we see but what we think we see or want to see. 


Let us suppose, for example, that an expert football 
coach, a Long Island debutante, and an African native 
just arrived in the United States are all watching a Har- 
vard-Yale football game. What does each of these three 
persons see? Obviously not the same things. What ac- 
counts for the difference? Manifestly that which the ex- 
perience of each has written into his mental background 
—and experience includes education. Each one sees what 
he has been prepared to look for—that is, what he wants 
toseeon the basis of his interests and previous experience. 


From this it follows that the observer least cluttered up 
with notions is in the best position, other things being 
equal, to see what really is. Does this seem a naive re- 
mark? Then remember that magicians are most fearful 
of detection when performing before audiences of chil- 
dren. Such audiences just look; they are not so likely to 
listen to the magician’s diverting patter. Also, by way of 
possible rejoinder, one might recall the statement of 
G. W. Lewis, “the strength of science lies in its naiveté.” 


What we have been trying to say here is that the 
comments of children about persons and situations have 
the virtue of being simple, direct, and penetrating. When 
a child sees something, he tells what he sees in simple 
words. When professional observers see something, they 
see it against a background of professional ideas, thought 
systems, or patterns of professional interpretation. These 
tend to run ahead of the facts observed and to obscure 
them. The child observer has no such impediment. 


To parents and teachers here is a fundamental fact that 
has great meaning. Listen to your child—sympathetical- 
ly, carefully, appreciatively. And listen with humility. 
He may see a situation more clearly than you do. He 
may see the thing as it is while you are seeing what you 
experienced in your early childhood in a similar situation, 
what you heard in a lecture or read in a book. Remember, 
children have insight, too. 
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Feathered Company 


Now trees are naked in the snows 

Even the dullest-eyed man knows 

How close, though all his days are dust, 
He lives to skyey love and trust. 


The hard low winter sun shows up 
A house no larger than a cup 
Made of withered grass and hair, 
Moored to a twig, floating on air. 


The householder gets a surprise 

To see how families of the skies, 
While he did each common chore, 
Have been keeping house next door. 


Union Street School, Hackensack 
(For Miss Elenore E. Demarest, former principal) 


I wonder, have they still the iron rule: 

He’s there to learn? With patience, do they build 
A base that broadens? One was held a fool 

Who cared not in his own small way to gild 

Our culture! That the tender, childish heart 

Be fortified, about the Assembly Room 

Hung pictures. I recall the flames that dart 
Before the dying Warren, white in doom 

On Bunker Hill. I pay an honest word 

To generous teachers who so wrought on me, 
Among the broken ships, the bombs, I heard 

Old patriot voices, bidding men be free 

Or fall with arms in hand. Meanwhile the mind 
Must strive to heal the wounds of humankind. 


—JOHN ACKERSON 


A bird with small stars in its head 
Has bedded five feet from his bed; 
While he drowsed, small sightless things 
Were growing eyes and wills and wings. 


Ten feet from where he ate his meal 
There was a feathery commonweal; 
Love, birth, hunger at full ery; 
Blood and bone learning to fly. 


Such feathered company is good; 

A man should feel secure in wood 
And stone and mortar when he sees 
Whole families raised on tender trees. 


—ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Scaled to Size 


Chairs should be small for little girls, 
So the fit will be close and warm. 
For a child can trace 
Her own special place, 
In a limited space. 


Let tables be low for little girls 
So her dimpled arms can rest. 
She’s sunny and bright 
If she knows that the height 
Of her table is right. 


But rooms should be large and ceilings high 
So others can plainly see 
That the world is so tall 
For a girl who is small 
That sometimes she feels she’s not there at all! 


—CATHERINE WALSH 


I’m Glad for Music 


Music is the little bell that rings 
In so many things! 


In the whistle that calls from the trains, 


In the whispering when it rains. 


Chickens make soft little music 
When they talk; 

Brown old leaves make music 
Where I walk. 
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When trees shake windy branches 
I can hear a tune, 

And when a robin says good night 
To the moon. 


I like it when our family sings, 
Sometimes fast, sometimes slow. . .. 
Together-music is the nicest 
That I know. 


— MARIAN BuRNS DARLING 
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If I Were a 


Local Founders 


Day Chairman 


something ought to be done and suddenly 

been confronted with the challenge “All 
right, you do it’? That is what the editor of the 
National Parent-Teacher has said to me. I could 
not well escape so pointed a request—nor did I 
wish to. 

Immediately on being appointed a local Found- 
ers Day chairman, I should familiarize myself 
with the history of my own association. If it had 
a published record, a history, I’d study it. If not, 
I’d browse through the minutes kept in other 
years, noting down all outstanding accomplish- 
ments and trying to get the “feel” of the whole 
endeavor. This would show me how far the group 
had already come and who had been responsible 
for its progress. 

Having gone through this and all other material 
on hand, including back issues of the National 
Parent-Teacher for February, I should consult the 
National Congress pamphlet Founders Day 1949, 
which was distributed to the state branches in 
November. I should study it carefully, especially 
the chronological record entitled “Milestones 
Along the Way.” To carry out my responsibility 
as chairman I must know the history of the 
National Congress and understand how the local 
association has been influenced in its special 
achievements by projects and objectives conceived 
on a national basis. The parent-teacher bookshelf 
in the local school, besides supplying the back 
issues of the magazine, will doubtless have on file 
such helpful books as Through the Years and the 
recent Golden Jubilee History. 


AVE you ever talked vigorously about how 


Five “Firsts”? To Consider 


ITH this background I should be ready to think 
about what my neighborhood and my associa- 
tion could do to make the spirit of Founders Day 
and the purposes and ideals of the parent-teacher 
movement felt both by the membership and by the 
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VIRGINIA KLETZER 


National Chairman, Committee on Founders Day 


general public. The following activities will ye. 
quire my attention: 

1. Preparation of a program for the meeting 
day. 

2. Preparation of pertinent and interesting facts 
about the Founders of the National Congress and 
about past achievements of the association, these 
to be turned over to the publicity chairman with 
suggestions for relating them to present projects 
and future plans. I should try to have more than a 
meeting notice and to secure and include special 
“feature stories.” 

5. Cooperation with other units, through the 
council of parent-teacher associations, in securing 
radio time and arranging a special broadcast, win- 
dow displays, and other city-wide activities calling 
attention to this P.T.A. observance. 

4. An interview with the principal and the fac- 
ulty representative on our board to explain the 
meaning of Founders Day and point out what part 
the organization has played through the years in 
bringing about better school support, raising 
standards, and generally advancing educational 
progress. 

5. Interviews with local clergymen of all 
churches. 


Planning the Program 


I SHOULD like some guide other than my own judg- 
ment in selecting a pageant and a speaker for 
our program. The president, on request, will give 
me a committee to help me choose one of the pag- 
eants from the Founders Day pamphlet and decide 
on the cast and the director. A study of the script 
will reveal places in which we might well add a 
sentence or a paragraph that will localize the pag- 
eant material and make it distinctly our own. 
The combined thinking of the committee will 
also determine the choice of a speaker. Founders 
Day is our birthday. It is a family affair. The best 
speaker, then, is one who knows parent-teacher 
work and is capable of giving a message to inspire 
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respect and appreciation for the ideals and pur- 
poses of the organization, leaving us with a feel- 
ing of satisfaction in being associated with such a 
movement. 

This Founders Day meeting should also be a 
homecoming for our older members, with special 
hospitality and courtesies to make them feel that 
they are still participants in the unit’s activities. 
Naturally they should be introduced from the 
platform and a way arranged for the members to 
meet all former leaders informally during the 
social hour. In introducing them we shall include 
mention of their contributions and a highlight or 
two from their service. 

The attractive Birney memorial post cards will 
be just right for sending invitations to past presi- 
dents and other leaders. These cards are available 
at state offices, and should a state office not be 
stocked, they can be secured from the National 
Office. Everybody likes a quiz, so I shall put a little 
variation and sparkle into my introductions of 
those former leaders by directing a short, snappy 
question to each of the “old-timers” to point up 
the achievements they made possible. 


Enriching the Program 


= thing: I should seek out a member of 
the unit who is clever at making posters. From 
a few outstanding features in “Milestones Along 
the Way,” such as “First Jnternational Congress 
on the Welfare of the Child sponsored by the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers, 1908” or “First juve- 
nile protection project undertaken was the estab- 
lishment of the Juvenile Court,” a series of excit- 
ing posters could be made and displayed about the 
room. And of course there should be a poster show- 
ing pictures of the two Founders (secured from 
back issues of the magazine). The cover of the 
Founders Day 1949 could be mounted effectively. 

Like most P.T.A. program planners I heartily 
believe in community singing. It furnishes every- 
body an opportunity to take an active part in the 
program. After an introductory mention of the 
fact that the words were written by our third 
national president, Katherine Chapin Higgins, we 
shall open our program with the P.T.A. song “My 
Tribute.” Then, for a break between the pageant 
and the speaker’s address, we shall have a soloist, 
a trio, or a chorus sing “Candlelight” by Charles 
W. Cadman. I shall say in my introduction, by the 
way, that Mr. Cadman made a special arrange- 
ment of this song for women’s choruses and dedi- 
cated it to the National Congress in tribute to the 
Founders. 

Then there is the very important matter of the 
birthday gift, which of course should be announced 
and its purposes explained. Because members are 
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accustomed to making this silver offering during 
the social hour, it is probably best to have the re- 
ceptacle on the table where the food is served. 
And—since money attracts money—the receptacle 
should be such that its contents are visible! It 
may be planned as a part of the table decorations 
and dramatized with pipe-cleaner figurines 
depicting some phase of parent-teacher coopera- 
tion, preferably the most recent project of the 
P.T.A. group there assembled. 

Last but not least, in planning the meeting day, 
comes the birthday cake, as well as lovely—but 
inexpensive—table decorations. My committee and 
I will remember that this is in truth a birthday 
party, honoring persons and ideas that we all 
revere. Everyone present should have “that birth- 
day feeling” when the program comes to an end. 


Making Founders Day Known 


lage the first of January I would have called 
on the ministers of the churches serving my 
school district and asked if they would consider 
preaching a sermon on parent-teacher work on the 
Sunday preceding Founders Day. Such a sermon 
could stress the opportunity for service to chil- 
dren through close cooperation between home and 
school, parent and teacher. If the ministers proved 
responsive, I would help them by preparing data 
and items of interest about the Founders and their 
work and also about the achievements of the 
parent-teacher organization, both national and 
local. At the January meeting I would have ar- 
ranged for an announcement of the names of all 
cooperating churches and an appeal to the mem- 
bers to hear these sermons. 

Soon after our January meeting I should try 
to place a few Founders Day posters in important 
store windows or other public places in the com- 
munity, with the hope that potential P.T.A. mem- 
bers will be attracted. 

To my way of thinking, the Founders Day chair- 
manship is not a morning glory, blossoming only 
for a day. If the Founders Day chairman studies 
the program of the P.T.A. from its beginnings, 
evaluating its activities and relating those of the 
past to those of the present and the future, he or 
she becomes a very valuable board member and an 
important public relations agent for the associa- 
tion. The experience of the past must be used in 
estimating the direction we shall take in the fu- 
ture—and also our chances of failure or success 
with the methods we use. 

The occasional retelling of past achievements 
gives us pride in the tasks we assume and in the 
association with which we have allied ourselves. 
To me, Founders Day, like white hyacinths, is food 
for my soul. 
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7 URING the summer of 
1D 1947 the president of the 

Cuyahoga County Coun- 
cil of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions received several reports of 
incidents in which children were 
subjected to acts of indecency. 
She was shocked to learn that none of the culprits 
had been brought to justice because parents were 
afraid to prosecute. The neighboring Lake County 
Council reported similar incidents, and the two 
groups met together to discuss the whole problem 
of children’s involvement in crime. Since the 
Cleveland area had been suffering from an epi- 
demic of street attacks, the press gave this meet- 
ing ample publicity, and as a result letters of 
commendation poured in from other Ohio councils 
as well as local units and individual citizens. The 
result of this widespread response was a second 
meeting at which sixteen councils from north- 
eastern Ohio formed themselves into the Corre- 
lating Council for Juvenile Protection. 


Mrs. Keith E. Weigle 


President 


Ohio Congress 


Digging Out the Truth 


ib the first place, said the members of the coun- 
cil, what is it that we really stand for? What 
is it that we want to do? They agreed that the 
term juvenile protection meant “the protection of 
children and youth from becoming involved in— 
or victims of—crime, vice, and exploitation.” 
Then, after more discussion and much thought, 
they developed a series of resolutions representing 
a long-range plan for study and action. These 
covered a broad field, including such problems as 
the detection, care, and treatment of the mentally 
and morally deficient ; the improvement of mental 
and penal institutions in the state; the moderniz- 
ing of the state parole and probation systems; 
and the censorship of unwholesome movies, radio 
programs, and newsstand literature. 

To expedite matters, several committees were 
appointed, among them committees on finance, 
legislation, mental hygiene, probation and parole, 
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censorship, education, and courts and institutions, 


They decided to spend a year, these committees, sim- 
ply studying the nature of the problems they were to 
face. Representatives of the Correlating Council were 
soon familiar figures in all places and on all occasions 
where the protection of children was at stake. In their 
search for firsthand information they also conferred with 
scores of men and women—prosecutors, judges, parole 


officers, mental hygiene experts, school guidance per- | 


sonnel, attendance officers, and newspaper reporters, 


These tireless parent-teacher workers visited mental 
and penal institutions—and found most of them sadly 
wanting. They saw mental patients in the Cuyahoga 
County Jail, waiting there to be placed in the proper in- 
stitution. Some of them had been there three days, others 
as long as three months, with only custodial care. They 
sat all day on bare benches around a bare table, doing 
nothing whatever. Real despair was written on their 
faces, but something far worse than despair darkened the 
face of a man patient who had to be put in chains. This 
was not the fault of the jail; it was a good jail, for the 
most part. But there was nowhere else for these unfor- 
tunates to go until other mental patients were released 
to make room for them in state institutions. 

The council members also made it a point to investigate 
conditions in homes and schools for juvenile offenders. 
They visited, for example, a farm for delinquent boys be- 
tween the ages of ten and sixteen. The so-called cottages 
were forty-three years old and had never been painted, 
inside or out. The floors were splintered; there were no 
rugs, curtains, books, radios, or games. In one dormitory, 
where the boys slept on sagging old cots, was the only 
toilet in the building, unprotected by walls or door. And 
they had to go all the way to the basement to wash and 
bathe—in a metal trough. 

One committee attended all court cases involving ju- 
veniles and saw many things that reenforced the council’s 
determination to provide better protection for youth. A 
fourteen-year-old girl had been abused by a man who had 
been a neighbor for years. Although doctors, police offi- 
cers, and her own family gave ample testimony, she her- 
self had to describe the assault several times in minute 
detail, with her attacker sitting not ten feet away. 


Carrying the Case to the People 


OLUMES could be filled with what the members , 


of the Correlating Council saw, heard, and 
ferreted out during a year of intensive work. But 
the research and the investigation are over for the 
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present. With its data well in hand, the Correlat- 
ing Council has begun to act. First, it has sought 
and secured the cooperation of parent-teacher 
groups throughout the district. Speakers go out on 
request (and requests are frequent), armed with 
facts, figures, and suggestions. The council also 
helps to organize other juvenile protection coun- 
cis wherever parent-teacher groups wish to carry 
on the same work in their own communities. 

As for the work itself, the council agreed to concentrate 
this year, 1948-49, on the first two of its resolutions, 
those having to do with adequate care for mental and 
moral deficients and the improvement of mental and 
penal institutions for juveniles. They began with the in- 
stitutions and have already seen some signal improve- 
ments—as, for instance, in the boys’ farm mentioned 
earlier where a new superintendent has given excellent 
cooperation. 


The plan of action adopted by the National Congress 
Board of Managers last fall to curb unwholesome movies, 
radio programs, and comic books has strengthened the 
Correlating Council’s resolution on this same subject, 
and the group has pledged itself to follow the program 
specified in the national plan. 


Although this council has been in existence less 
than two years it has already made its influence 
felt far beyond the bounds of its own community. 
In fact, it is today known and respected as one of 
the major child welfare organizations in this sec- 
tion of Ohio, and its members are recognized as 
authorities in the juvenile protection field. The 
council, for its part, has found public-minded citi- 
zens grateful for what has been done toward 
protecting the children of the state. 

—BETTY C. THOMAS 


A P.T.A. Provides Guidance for Graduates 


bility to its students over 

and done with when they 
have completed a specific course 
of study and received a diploma? 
Decidedly not, in the opinion of 
the Charleston, Mississippi, 
High School Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. Less than a year after 
this unit was organized—in 
May 1947—its members paused 
to ask one another, soberly and thoughtfully, what 
they could do for the young people of their com- 
munity that would best fulfill the aims of a high 
school P.T.A. As they thought about those young 
people and their future, they came to a decision 
that was later expressed by their president in 
these words: 


T the high school’s responsi- 


Mrs. L. W. Alston 
President 
Mississippi Congress 


We believe that our high schools owe their graduates 
the best possible assistance in the choice of a lifework. 
If they can continue their education, vocational guidance 
can help them to choose a school and courses to bestudied. 
If they cannot continue their education but must seek 
employment, all the more reason for helping them to find 
the occupation for which they have natural aptitudes 
and interests. 


This, in short, was why the Charleston High 
School P.T.A. last spring secured the services of 
N. B. Bond, a widely known psychologist and 
professional vocational consultant, and proceeded 
to sponsor a vocational clinic where tests and in- 
terviews were given free to each new graduate 
Who wished to take advantage of the opportunity. 

And forty-one out of the class of fifty-six did 
take advantage of it during the week following 
the close of school. Hourly throughout the day 
they trooped to the high school building. Then, 
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because each one must have ample time, tests and 
interviews were given every evening until ten at 
the home of the P.T.A. president. 


The Career That Fits 


AS Dr. Bond completed his detailed analysis of 
each student’s capacities and capabilities, he 
wrote that boy or girl a personal letter, marked 
“Confidential.” In it he told the results of the 
tests, explained the level at which the student 
might attain success, and suggested several kinds 
of work for which his natural aptitudes suited 
him. If the student had expressed a preference for 
a certain vocation or a certain field, he was told 
whether or not he might expect to succeed. At the 
same time Dr. Bond also mentioned other possible 
vocations for which he was well fitted. 

The Charleston P.T.A. then followed up the in- 
tensive clinic service with its own information 
service. For each graduate who wanted further 
assistance, the unit found out what kind of train- 
ing he needed, where it was available, how much 
it would cost, and kindred facts—all of them vital- 
ly important to the career-seeking boy or girl. 

This experimental project, undertaken during 
the first year of a newly organized high school as- 
sociation, was an emphatic success. The students 
and their parents, too, have been so enthusiastic 
that the Charleston P.T.A. hopes to make it an 
annual activity, For still ringing in the ears of 
these parent-teacher members were remarks like 
this one, made by a girl who had completed her 
tests and learned the results: “It’s wonderful, 
truly! We’ve been so restless. We didn’t know 
what we wanted to do. And now someone has 
helped us to find out!” —VELMA J. TAYLOR 
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COURSE OUTLINES 


_ For study group leaders and P.T.A. program chairmen 








PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PRESCHOOL CHILD 
Directed by Ethel Kawin 
¢ How Intelligence Develops. (See page 11 of this issue.) 


About Our Study Course Article 


HE editor of the National Parent-Teacher asked the director 

of your preschool study course to do this article herself. As 
a psychologist who specialized for eight years in the preschool 
field, the writer found it very difficult to condense within the 
limitations of a brief magazine article the many and varied 
aspects of so tremendously complex and vital a question as 
“How Intelligence Develops” during the early years. She there- 
fore counts on study-discussion groups to explore numerous as- 
pects of the topic that could only be implied in the article itself. 


Points for Discussion 


1. Discuss reasons why the possession of a high IQ may not 
bring either success or happiness in life. How does emotional 
stability or instability affect an individual’s ability to use his 
intelligence effectively? What role does character play? 

2. From the writer’s brief comments on the four-year-old who 
showed such superior accomplishments, how do you think his 
sensible parents had dealt with this unusually gifted child? Try 
to describe actual ways in which they probably handled his 
eager aptitude for learning. 

3. The writer suggests that psychologists still do not all agree 
on the definition of intelligence, and she herself avoids giving 
any definition. From your readings and your own experience 
what suggestions would you offer as to the meaning of intelligence? 

4. Do you see a difference between “‘test intelligence” and 
what we are likely to call intelligence as we observe behavior in 
daily life situations? 

5. How might some mental trait be inborn without actually 
being inherited? Give one or two examples. 

6. Why is it so difficult to devise an intelligence test that 
measures what is inborn entirely apart from what is acquired 
through experience and learning? 

7. Analyze the meaning and implications of the quotation 
from Jennings. 

8. Discuss some possible causes of learning difficulties that 
might be overcome by study and treatment of a child and his 
home-school situations. 

9. Why does the author say that the intelligence test did not 
measure Jerry’s intelligence? 

10. Describe in your own words “how intelligence develops” 
in the early years. Why must a child feel emotionally secure to 
be able to explore his world in a spirit of joyous adventure? 


Program Suggestions 


tie we have a subject that can be handled quite easily 
without a professional leader if all members of the groy 
will do some reading and come prepared to participate in the 
program. However, if a psychologist who has had experience 
in working with young children is available, he could enrich the 
program by giving a brief talk to introduce the subject. He 
could be very helpful, too, in answering some of the questions 
that are likely to arise in a good discussion period. A panel 
symposium, or round-table type of program might be effectively 
used for this topic. The showing of some of the Gesell Child 
Development Films (Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois) would add interest to the 
meeting. 
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Gesell, Arnold, M.D. Studies in Child Development. New York: 
Harper, 1948. 
In this latest of Gesell’s books Part Two on “Patterns of 
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Pages 490-93 contain a very helpful discussion of the slow- 
learning child. 


Your Child from One to Six. Children’s Bureau Publication 

Number 30; 1945 revision. Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 

Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 15 cents. 
The following pages will provide useful reading for this 
month’s topic: 36-38 (‘‘How Children Learn’’); 74-78 (“The 
Value of Play’); 96-99 (‘‘Children’s Questions”); 100-3 
(“Imagination and Honesty’’); 104-9 (‘‘How Families Are 
Different,”’ especially page 109, on differences in intelligence). 


Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 


Goodenough, Florence L. ‘‘Mental Growth in the Preschool 
Period,” October 19438, pp. 7-10. Study course outline, p. 37. 


Hallowell, Dorothy Kern. ‘How Bright Is This Child?” 
October 1944, pp. 8-10. Study course outline, p. 37. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SCHOOL-AGE CHILD 
Directed by Ralph H. Ojemann and Eva H. Grant 


1. CHILDREN IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
e The Truth About Report Cards. (See page 4 of this issue.) 


Comment 


| gees cards, from time immemorial, have represented to 
children either the Day of Glory or the Moment of Doom, 
depending on the child and his progress in school. Whether they 
bring headaches or hallelujahs, however, parents will share fully 
in the excitement. 

Report cards have undergone some changes of late, as Dr. 
Strang tells us. For example, they show an increasing tendency 
to generalize rather than simply giving an arbitrary score. There 
are other important changes, too, about which most of us need 
clearer ideas than we now have. A careful study of the whole 
subject, and the meaning of trends new and old, should be 
exceedingly beneficial to the child, the parent, and the school. 
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Pertinent Points for Discussion 

1. Think back to your own school days. What system of 
reporting did your school favor? Compare it with the system 
used by your child’s school. 

2. Discuss three major changes in reporting that are described 
in your study course article. 

3. According to Dr. Strang, what are the reasons why some 
parents are dissatisfied with letters and conferences in lieu of 
grades? 

= What are the things most parents want report cards to 
tell? 

5. “The report card,” says the author, “ought to provide for 
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two-way communication. Parents have as much to tell teachers 
about their children as teachers have to tell parents.” Why is 
this statement so important? What are the educational prin- 
ciples that underlie it? How do the schools in your community 
provide for two-way communication? 

6. Discuss some of the recent improvements made in report- 
ing to parents. What combinations of old and new methods 
seem to have merit? How valuable is the interview between 
arent and teacher? Should it, in your opinion, be an indis- 
pensable accompaniment to the report card? Why or why not? 

7, What questions may parents use to test the worth of a 
school’s form of reporting progress? 

8, Which of these items should a parent be able to find out 
from his child’s report card? 

¢ His progress in terms of his own capacities and abilities. 

¢ His progress in terms of the achievements of his group. 

¢ His progress in terms of the society in which he lives. 


Program Suggestions 


XCEEDINGLY valuable in any discussion of this subject is 
E Dr. Strang’s own book, Reporting to Parents (available from 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, for $1.50). At least one member of the study group 
should have read it carefully and should act as either reviewer 
or as resource person to be consulted during discussion. A 
principal or a teacher or both should play an important part in 


that discussion, which might take the form of a panel, a sym- 
posium, or a round table. He or she should be given full oppor- 
tunity to explain the method of reporting used by the school 
system at this particular educational level. Ample time should 
be provided at this meeting for parents to ask and talk over 
questions that have been puzzling them. 


References 


Portfolio for Intermediate Teachers. Association for Childhood 
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D.C. 75 cents. 
Strang, Ruth. Reporting to Parents. New York: Bureau of 
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11. ADOLESCENTS 
¢ Who Shall Go to College? (See page 18 of this issue.) 


Comment 


HE subject of this article has become so vital to the future 
Trrell-being of our country that several national reports, in- 
cluding the report of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, have been written on it and are receiving thoughtful 
consideration in the press of the nation. The problem of who 
shall go to college is more than a temporary one inspired by the 
G.I. Bill of Rights and the resultant swelling enrollments in 
our colleges and universities. Rightly or wrongly America’s 
young people—and their parents—are convinced that higher 
education is necessary to social and economic advancement in 
adult life. Dean Hughes introduces us to some of the problems 
involved, problems that require our best thinking if we are to 
answer fairly the question of who shall go to college. 


Pertinent Points for Discussion 


1. Why did Dean Hughes feel that Charlotte deserved an 
opportunity to go to college even though her high school record 
was mediocre? And why did he attach so much importance to 
her home environment when he decided in her favor? 


2. Suppose Kenneth had been forced to prepare himself for 
some profession. What do you think would have been the effect 
on his personality and on his chance for success in that field? 


3. Does your P.T.A., your council, or your state congress 
have ascholarship fund to help worthy young people who other- 
wise could not afford to go to college? If not, how would you go 
about setting up such a project? 

4. How can any limitation on the number of applicants ad- 
mitted to our colleges be justified in a democratic society? 
Should anyone at all be turned away until he has proved his 
inability to make the grade in college work? 

5. What are the implications for our American economy in 
the present constantly increasing numbers of college-educated 
men and women? 


6. What are the most important functions of a liberal educa- 
tion? If more and more of our young people are going to be 
attending college in the future, what revisions do you think 
should be made in the college curriculum so that it will really 
meet their needs for responsible living in an atomic age? 

7. A nonpartisan bill now being prepared under the sponsor- 
ship of the Department of Higher Education of the National 
Education Association, would provide college scholarships to 
more than two hundred thousand able students at an estimated 
cost of $100,000,000 for the first year and more thereafter. 
Qualified high school graduates would receive at least $500 
annually. They could select any accredited institution, public 
or private, and choose whatever course or field they wished. 
Discuss the merits of such a bill. What can the average citizen 
do to help assure its passage by the Eighty-first Congress? 

8. What factors do the members of your group think should 
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be used as criteria for deciding who shall go to college? List 
and discuss them in order of their importance. 


Program Suggestions 


fps topic can be readily adapted to a panel discussion or a 
symposium. Since the subject is such a complex one, it might 
be wise for several members of the group to familiarize them- 
selves with the reports listed in the References so that they may 
act as consultants. If a large attendance is expected and a more 
formal presentation desired, the following outline could be used 
in planning a symposium: 
Leader: Any qualified person. 


Discussants: An educator, speaking on the topic “The Presi- 
dent’s Report on Higher Education”; a high school or college 
guidance director or counselor, on the topic “Helping Students 
To Choose a Career’’; a businessman, on “The Chances for 
Securing Jobs with a Future in My Field’’; a professional person, 
on ‘‘What Kind of Preprofessional Education Is Best for People 
in My Profession?”’; a parent, on “The Guidance Parents Can 
Give’’; a parent-teacher leader, on “What the P.T.A. Can Do 
To Help College Students in Need of Financial Aid’’; and a 
college or university administrator, on ‘Closing the Gap Be- 
tween Needs and Educational Facilities.” 


Probably each contribution should be short and pungent so 
that there will be plenty of time left for questions from the floor. 
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Press, 1945. 
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ment Printing Office, 1946-47. 
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1947, pp. 34-35. 
Watson, Goodwin. “Is College Worth While Today?” Jan- 
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‘‘What’s Happening in Education?” June 1946, pp. 19-20. 
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NCE again we offer a guide for parents, 
motion picture chairmen of local parent- 
teacher associations, and theater managers 

who plan special children’s programs. The follow- 
ing list includes all the junior matinee films 
reviewed last year in this department: Each film 


is briefly described and is given the rating 
assigned in the original review. The month in 
which the review appeared is also indicated. 


Adventures of Gallant Bess. October. 
in the southwest foothills. Good. 

Are You with It? May. Music and dancing against a gay 
carnival background. Amusing. 

The Babe Ruth Story. October. The life story of one of 
boyhood’s favorite heroes. Good. 

Bill and Coo. March. A charming film whose principal actors 
are birds. Exceptional. 

Blondie’s Anniversary. February. Blondie, Dagwood, and 
the dogs. Yes. 

Borrowed Trouble. December. Good defeats evil in a Hop- 
along Cassidy western. Good. 

Bush Christmas. March. Children star in this simple and 
natural Australian film, created especially for youthful audi- 
ences. Good. 


Captain from Castile. February. A colorful historical drama. 
Yes. 


Action and horses 


A Date with Judy. September. A musical adaptation of the 
radio series. Good. 


Deep Waters. September. A dramatic but realistic story of 
New England fishing and a small boy. Characterization is 
sincere and true to life. Exceptional. 


Driftwood. January. Light pathos and gentle comedy. Good 
entertainment. 

The Dude Goes West. June. A western with comedy, adven- 
ture, and romance. Yes. 

Easter Parade. September. Fred Astaire’s dancing redeems 
an average musical. Yes. 

The Exile. January. Romance and adventure surrounding the 
exile of Charles II in Holland. Yes. 

The Gallant Blade. December. The let-them-eat-cake epi- 
sode in seventeenth-century France. Excellent. 

Good News. February. Light musical comedy. An amusing 
story of college life. Enjoyable. 

Green Grass of Wyoming. June. Horses, scenery, and action. 
Good. 


I Remember Mama. May. An adaptation of the book 
Mama’s Bank Account by Kathryn Forbes, which was later 
produced as a play. A warm story of Norwegian family life 
in San Francisco in 1910. Yes. 


Kidnapped. December. Stevenson’s classic, with Roddy Mc- 
Dowall. Yes, though exciting. 
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Melody Time. September. A delightful Disney fantasy com- 
bining live and cartoon actors. Outstanding. 


Mickey. September. An amusing comedy with some singing 
by Lois Butler. Good. 


Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House. June. Cary 
Grant in the adaptation of Eric Hodgins’ book. Amusing. 


My Girl Tisa. March. Immigrant life in New York in 1905, 
Mature but interesting. 


My Wild Irish Rose. February. A gay musical biography of 
the Irish tenor Chauncey Olcott. Yes. 


Northwest Stampede. September. Romance, rough riding, 
and the Canadian Rockies in a western without gunfire, 
Excellent. 


On an Island with You. June. Music, dancing, comedy, and 
swimming on a South Sea island. Entertaining. 


One Touch of Venus. October. A gay musical fantasy. Yes. 


The Paleface. December. Bob Hope in a musical comedy 
about Indian frontier village life. Amusing. 


The Pirate. June. Gene Kelly’s romantic Caribbean adven- 
tures. Excellent. 


Pirates of Monterey. February. A trite story of early Cali- 
fornia, with a commonplace cast. Mediocre. 


The Prince of Thieves. March. Romance and chivalry in 
feudal England. Good. 


Red River. November. A large-scale western with cattle, 
horses, and Indians. Yes, but exciting. 


Relentless. March. An unusually good western. Yes. 


The Road to Rio. January. Bing Crosby and Bob Hope ina 
film that is pure, unadulterated fun. Exciting and fast 
moving. 


Rusty Leads the Way. November. A simple story of a blind 
girl and her Seeing Eye dog. Good. 


Sitting Pretty. May. An eccentric genius is employed as 
baby sitter to three small boys and a dog. Yes. 


A Southern Yankee. October. Red Skelton in a slapstick 
comedy. Yes. 


Tarzan and the Mermaids. June. Melodrama on a South 
Sea island. Yes. 


Three Daring Daughters. April. A romantic musical with 
Jeanette MacDonald, José Iturbi, and Jane Powell. Yes. 


Tycoon. February. An artificial melodrama about South 
American mining camps. Yes, for boys. 


Limitations of space make it necessary to pro- 
vide only broad, general evaluations of these films. 
Should the planning of programs demand more 
detailed information, it may be helpful to select 
titles from this list and then go back to the orig- 
inal reviews as they appeared in the 1948 issues 
of the National Parent-Teacher. 

—RuvuTH B. HEDGES 
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PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF RUTH B. HEDGES, 
MOTION PICTURE CHAIRMAN OF THE CALIFORNIA 
CONGRESS, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF HYPATIA GORDON 

PARVIS, REPORT CHAIRMAN 





JUNIOR MATINEE 


(From 8 to 14 years) 





The Boy with Green Hair—RKO-Radio. Direction, Joseph 
Losey. Transition from the realm of realism to fantasy is 
smoothly made in this simple story of a boy and his “Gramps.” 
The futility and tragedy by war is the theme, dramatically 
developed through the fears of a boy for others who, like him- 
self, were made orphans by the war. Good production adds 
beauty and simplicity, which makes for lasting quality. Dean 
Stockwell gives an outstanding performance as the “boy with 

n hair.” Cast: Pat O’Brien, Robert Ryan, Barbara Hale, 
Dean Stockwell. ical 


Adults L 
Exceptional Exceptional 


The Kissing Bandit—MGM. Direction, Laslo Benedek. A 
light, frothy comedy with catchy tunes, this film disappears 
fom the mind almost immediately but is pleasantly enter- 
taining. Lovely scenery, colorful haciendas, and gay costumes 
do more than their share to make the picture agreeable. J. 
Carrol Naish, as always, gives an excellent performance. One 
wishes there had been more of Cyd Charisse and Ricardo Mont- 
alban. Cast: Frank Sinatra, Kathryn Grayson, J. Carrol Naish, 
Mildred Natwick, Cyd Charisse. 

Adults 14-18 


Amusing Amusing 


8-14 


Yes 





8-14 


Amusing 





Who’s Delinquent? — RKO-Radio, This Is America Series. 
16 minutes. An ambulance racing to the assistance of a police- 
man who has been struck by a hit-and-run driver sets the pace 
for this short film on delinquency. Two teen-age boys are ap- 
prehended and held as the culprits. An editor assigns his staff 
to gain additional information and writes a series of editorials 
on the problems of youth. The newspaper discovers that the 
town has been proud of its war effort but has made no plans to 
correct overcrowded conditions resulting from that effort. A 
town meeting is therefore called, and the facts are presented to 
the people. The point made is that a boy would rather be part 
of an athletic team than of an organized gang and also that it 
is the adults who are the real delinquents. 

Adults . 





14-18 8-14 
Good Good Mature though good 
FAMILY 


(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 





The Countess of Monte Cristo—Universal-International. 
Direction, Frederick De Cordova. A charming, romantic come- 
dy having the added attractions of good background music, 
Sonja Henie’s matchless skating, and her pleasing singing voice. 
The settings and costumes are glamorous. The inconsequential 
story is about two barmaids who run away from reality and 
masquerade as a countess and her personal maid—thus becom- 
ing involved in a jewel theft and romantic difficulties. The 
ethical value of the film is doubtful, for it leaves one feeling 
that sometimes, if one can get away with it, crime does pay. 
Cast: Sonja Henie, Olga San Juan, Dorothy Hart, Michael 


Kirby. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Yes No 





Every Girl Should Be Married—RKO. Direction, Don 
Hartman. An extremely light farce-comedy with a good cast 
but an overabundance of dialogue, much of which fails to be 
mirth-provoking. The romantic story presents the fantastic 
antics of a young girl trying to trap the man she has decided to 
marry. On the whole this is an entertaining picture. Betsy 
Drake, a newcomer, has personality. Cast: Cary Grant, Fran- 
chot Tone, Diana Lynne, Betsy Drake. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Diverting Amusing Probably amusing 





Fighter Squadron-—Warner Brothers. Direction, Raoul 
Walsh. This brilliant Technicolor production has caught the 
tenseness and emotional strain of air combat, mercifully short- 
ened by comedy at just the right moment. The all-male cast 
gives an excellent portrayal of the courage, loyalty, and clean 
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fighting spirit that predominated among our fliers. The story 
of a crack U.S. air'squadron based in England and of its bomb- 
ing raids leading up to D-Day, this film is probably too stirring 
for young children, but its moral values are high for modern 
youth despite the many heavy battle scenes. Cast: Edmond 
O’Brien, Robert Stack, John Rodney, Tom D’Andrea, Henry 


Hull. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Too tense 





High Fury—United Artists. Direction, Harold French. A 
little Swiss village nestled high in the Alps supplies an interest- 
ing background for this story of the marital difficulties of a 
Swiss couple and of the French children who were evacuated 
to Switzerland during the heavy bombing of World War II. 
One of the boys is adopted by the woman owner of the inn in 
spite of her husband’s opposition. The picture is well cast, the 
characterizations are believable, and the direction and con- 
tinuity are good. The background music of the New London 
Concert Orchestra seems fairly to create the moods and to main- 
tain the suspense of the action. Cast: Madeleine Carroll, Ian 
Hunter, Michael Rennie, Anna Marie Blanc. 
Adults 14-18 


Fair Yes 


8-14 
No 





ADULT 


Belle Starr’s Daughter—20th Century-Fox. Directiong Les- 
ley Selander. A western with beautiful scenery and magnificent 
riding horses, dare-devil shooting, and a villain who is too good- 
looking for the despicable character he turns out to be. The film 
is distasteful and unethical and makes dangerous screen enter- 
tainment because it glamorizes killing. Shooting comes too 
easily to all the characters, and the trite story fails to maintain 
interest. Cast: George Montgomery, Rod Cameron, Ruth Ro- 
man, Wallace Ford. 

Adults 14-18 
Matter of taste No 





8-14 
No 


Blood on the Moon—RKO. Direction, Robert Wise. This 
tense, well-acted western melodrama is starkly realistic from 
the opening scene of rain beating down upon a lone horseman 
to the final climactic gun battle. The acting is fast, and much 
of it is violent. Once again homesteaders are pitted against 
hired gunmen and gangsters who seek to drive the legitimate 
owners from their ranches. Everything in this picture has been 
done before, but this time it is done exceptionally well under 
quiet, persuasive direction. It is regrettable that a U.S. agent 
is shown involved in unlawfulness. Cast: Robert Mitchum, 
Barbara Bel Geddes, Robert Preston, Walter Brennan. 
Adults 14-18 


Strong fare Tense 





8-14 
No 


The Decision of Christopher Blake—Warner Brothers. 
Direction, Peter Godfrey. A compelling presentation of a 
child’s highly emotional reaction to the pending divorce of his 
parents and the conflict within him when he thinks he must 
choose between them. Ted Donaldson gives an excellent per- 








Frank Sinatra and Kathryn Grayson are the singing sweethearts 
of the Technicolor musical, The Kissing Bandit. 
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William Boyd, as Hopalong Cassidy, comes to the aid of a young 
schoolteacher in the western, Borrowed Trouble, which was 
reviewed in last month’s magazine. 


formance as the boy. A well-knit drama that can be seen with 
profit by young people and adults but may create fear and in- 
security in children. Cast: Alexis Smith, Robert Douglas, Cecil 
Kellaway, Ted Donaldson. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent No 





Dynamite—Paramount. Direction, William H. Pine. This 
action melodrama is built around drills, dynamite sticks, blazing 
explosions, and the lives of the men whose work lies in this 
dangerous occupation. Hazardous experiences as well as the 
primitive emotions of jealousy, stubbornness, and combative- 
ness are well depicted by a good cast. The action is convincing, 
and the climaxes are gripping. The love interest is of secondary 
importance. Cast: William Gargan, Virginia Welles, Richard 
Crane, Irving Bacon. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair If interested No 





He Walked by Night—FEagle-Lion. Direction, Alfred Wer- 
ker. A well-produced semidocumentary film that traces the 
sordid, brutal trail of a young killer. Free from sentimentality, 
it is based on a case record of the Los Angeles police in which 
they matched their brains, courage, and scientific skill against 
a criminal’s scientific mind. The film falls short in dramatic 
power because it fails to establish the motives for the crimes or 
to give a psychological understanding of the main character. 
Although presented as truth, the ending is contrary to fact. 
This picture is melodramatic and harmful to youth as it shows 
in detail how to commit crimes and get away with them. Cast: 
Richard Basehart, Scott Brady, Roy Roberts, Whit Bissell. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No No 





Macbeth— Mercury-Republic. Direction, Orson Welles. Shake- 
speare’s immortal tragedy as produced, directed, and acted by 
Orson Welles has undergone many changes—and not for the 
better. The mammoth settings seem to overshadow the play, 
and the characters fail to gain the sympathy and understanding 
necessary to a deep enjoyment of this classic. A thoughtful, 
more dignified presentation, with closeups and without melo- 
dramatic action, would more fittingly express the phases of 
ambition, guilt, and remorse that make up the theme of this 
masterpiece. Cast: Orson Welles, Jeanette Nolan, Dan O’Her- 
lihy, Roddy McDowall. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Interesting Yes Mature 





The Plunderers— Republic. Direction, Joseph Kane. Color 
photography and a good cast are the chief assets of this average 
western melodrama. The plot, which contains an element of 
mystery, becomes too complicated for children to keep the 
threads separated and too filled with hokum to hold the interest 
of adults. The story is laid in the early days of the West when 
outlaws and Indians kept both local officers and the U.S. Army 
busy. Fast riding and continuous shooting supply most of the 
action in an ethically poor film. Cast: Rod Cameron, Ilona 
Massey, Adrian Booth, Forrest Tucker. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


A fair western Fair Doubtful 
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The Return of October—Columbia. _ D:rection, Joseph } 
Lewis. A light, romantic comedy in Technicolor, based ona 
girl’s belief that her uncle’s joking prediction has come ro 
and that his spirit has returned to earth in the form of a race 
horse named October. There are many amusing though high 
improbable situations, and the ethics are questionable, Cra, 
shooting and speeding by the youthful heroine set a regrettable 
example for juvenile audiences. Cast: Glenn Ford, Terry Moore 
Albert Sharpe, James Gleason. , 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair No No 
When My Baby Smiles at Me—20th Century-Fox. Direc. 
tion, Walter Lang. Vaudeville and burlesque acts in Techni. 
color provide most of the entertainment in this backstage sto 
and will appeal to those who patronized them some thirt 
years ago. The suspense of the plot hangs on whether or not the 
hero will arrive at the theater sober enough to go on the sta 
When his wife divorces him, he becomes an alcoholic. Because 
she loves him, however, she goes back to him, and they live 
happily ever after. To treat sentimentally the grave psycho- 
logical and medical problem of alcoholism and to imply that 
its cure is simple will doubtless seem irresponsible to those who 
are sincerely attempting to find its causes and treatment. Cast: 
Betty Grable, Dan Dailey, Jack Oakie, June Havoc. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No No 








You Gotta Stay Happy—Universal-International. Direction, 
H. C. Potter. Good entertainment of the brittle, sophisticated 
type is offered by this comedy, in which a serious, mature sub- 
ject is presented lightly. The well-written dialogue is brightly 
modern, the direction and continuity are excellent, and the 
situations are amusing and unconventional. Action centers 
around a bride who—forced into a marriage against her will— 
runs away from the groom on her wedding night and takes ref- 
uge in the room of a flier. She makes a cross-country flight with 
him in a cargo plane, along with a corpse, a honeymoon couple, 
an embezzler, and a chimpanzee. When a storm compels them 
to land in a hayfield on the property of a genial farmer with a 
large family and a five-party telephone, farce-comedy takes 
over. Cast: Joan Fontaine, James Stewart, Eddie Albert, 
Roland Young. 

Adults 14-18 ' 8-14 


Amusing Amusing Mature 





MOTION PICTURES REVIEWED IN THE 
DECEMBER ISSUE 
JUNIOR MATINEE (8 to 14 years) 


Borrowed Trouble—In this engaging western Hopalong 
Cassidy.and his two pals come to the aid of a schoolteacher. 
The Gallant Blade—Adventure, intrigue, and the pageantry 
of seventeenth-century France make a lavish production. 
The Paleface—An Indian village on the frontier is the stage 
setting for Bob Hope and Jane Russell, who play for laughs. 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Kidnapped—A delightful dram- 
atization of the Scottish classic for boys and girls. 


FAMILY 


Hills of Home—Excellent characterizations, bits of dour hu- 
mor, and Lassie enliven this story of a country doctor. 

Jungle Patrol—The true story of an air squadron based on 
New Guinea, in which the suspense of battle is created by radio 


voices only. 
ADULT 


The Accused—A thoroughly objectionable story about a 
teacher who murders a pupil and conceals her guilt. 

Disaster—Mediocre melodrama in which a young man, un- 
justly accused of murder, escapes and becomes a daring steeple 
jack, 

ins Bride—An amusing, sophisticated comedy that good- 
naturedly satirizes the provincial life of Indiana people. 

Kiss the Blood Off My Hands—This sordid, harrowing mel- 
odrama is as distasteful as is its title. 

Let’s Live a Little—A disappointing comedy about an ad- 
vertising executive and psychiatry. . . 

Miss Tatlock’s Millions—A young man’s mental illness 1s 
the basis for an amusing comedy in questionable taste. 

Road House—A tense, brutal film unacceptable from any 
standpoint of ethics or esthetics. 

Rogues’ Regiment—Laid in Indo-China and based on the 
mysterious disappearance of Martin Bormann, notorious 
Hitler deputy. 

Sealed Verdies—An interesting but involved story of the 
prosecution of Nazi war criminals. , ; 

A Song Is Born—This musical farce-comedy is neither very 
musical nor very funny, and it has many offensive scenes. 
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A LittLE DEMocrACcy Is A DANGEROUS THING. By 
Charles W. Ferguson. New York: Association Press, 
1948. $1.50. 


HE profound discontent of average men and women 
Toke want to share significantly in directing their own 
destinies is a characteristic of our times. In Mr. Fergu- 
son’s opinion the cure lies in more complete democracy — 
not only in government but in educational systems, busi- 
ness Offices, social welfare agencies, community projects, 
family life. In all these Mr. Ferguson finds people as- 
suming complacently that ours is a democratic society 
but at the same time neglecting and even distrusting 
democratic processes. 


To restore the citizen to his rightful place at the pivotal 
center of events that concern him, Mr. Ferguson suggests, 
asa beginning, greater use of two well-known but insuffi- 
ciently understood techniques: the small discussion group 
andthe referendum. He envisions discussion groups that 
will cross national boundaries and people voting directly 
on issues instead of on candidates, parties, and slogans. 


Mr. Ferguson hails official Washington’s recent and 
heartening awareness that great volunteer organizations 
of ordinary citizens have an important role to play in 
shaping foreign policy. He recalls how in 1944 the State 
Department took the unprecedented step of asking cer- 
tain “large and influential organizations’ to study the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals and the discussion materials 
prepared for their use. Long overdue was this admission 
that the citizens of a democracy have the right to take 
part in formulating policy, a right far more precious than 
that of merely passing upon policy already crystallized. 

Delegates from eighteen of these organizations were 
received by the Assistant Secretary of State, who asked 
them each three questions: What is your organization 
doing about foreign policy? What does it intend to do? 
What does it expect the Department of State to do? Let 
Mr. Ferguson pick up the story (pages 46-47): 

These questions elicited some straight answers but none so 
straight as the one given by Mrs. L. W. Hughes of Arlington, 
Tennessee. Mrs. Hughes was on hand to represent the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. . . . Her statement began 
as follows: 

“Mr. Secretary, I don’t want to seem rude, but I think it 
ought to be made clear that we are not here to co-operate with 
the Department of State. 


“We are here to see if the Department of State wants to co- 
operate with us.” 


She went on to point out simply and patiently that there 
were naturally many in the government who were concerned 
about matters of war and peace. But, she emphasized, there 
a millions outside the government who were concerned even 

ore, 

No statement could have summed up more succinctly the 
way millions had begun to feel. Her words marked a moment 
of departure in the history of political procedure. For a person 
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without official status had, in the sanctum sanctorum of gov- 
ernment, served notice that the responsibility for an ordered 
world had passed to citizens. 


The change rung by Mrs. Hughes’ statement is too profound 
to measure yet. What followed her remarks is of great signifi- 
cance, not in concrete accomplishment, but in terms of prepara- 
tion for the fuller democratic awakening that may lie ahead. 
. . . After the meeting . . . the Department extended invita- 
tions to forty-two national organizations to send consultants to 
the San Francisco Conference. 


Throughout the world today democracy is being debat- 
ed and discussed. This is the best of all signs that there 
is a democratic awakening in progress. As for our own 
country, which was cradled in democratic beliefs and now 
tends to accept uncritically its heritage from the past, it 
is Mr. Ferguson’s opinion that ‘‘The time has come to 
make democracy feasible or else stop talking about it at 
all.’ This brief but brilliant book should be read by 
everyone who wants to see realized the full promise of 
democracy. 


PARENT AND CHILD. By Catherine Mackenzie. New York: 
William Sloane, 1948. $2.95. 


ARENTS who genuinely want to help their children and 

themselves often need the services of a specialist in 
locating the best of current practice and informed opin- 
ion. That is where a good newspaperman or--woman per- 
forms a valued function. Like a good newspaperwoman, 
a role she fills with distinction on The New York Times, 
Catherine Mackenzie sorts out the books and pamphlets 
of special worth by child psychologists and puts in the 
way of busy parents the harvest of her own well organ- 
ized and selective reading. Best of all, she interviews the 
people who are doing important work with children in 
and around New York City. Mindful of the way grand- 
mothers—to take but a single example—have alternately 
lost and won the favor of child specialists, she knows just 
how much weight to give the latest theory. 


This book has as many sides as has a parent’s relaticn- 
ship with a child. The infant and his right to be moth- 
ered, the preschool child whose behavior is almost always 
incorrigibly normal (to the astonishment of parents who 
often fear the worst), and the boy and girl for whom 
school days pose innumerable questions—all come within 
its province. So also do physical and mental health, 
emotional problems, discipline, and the interlocking val- 
ues of work and play, home and school, manners and 
morals, 


Miss Mackenzie is sympathetically «understanding of 
the quandaries of parents. Her book is humanized by a 
keen appreciation of people, whatever their age, and is 
authenticated by quiet, professional competence. Parent 
and Child has something of worth for every parent: clear 
facts, temperate judgments, and shared experiences. 
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Looking into Legislation 


HE drafting of a charter for the International Trade 
Organization as a new specialized agency of the 
United Nations was completed by representatives of 
fifty-seven nations at Havana last March. (See ‘‘Looking 
into Legislation’ for January 1948.) Acceptance of the 
charter and membership in the proposed organization are 
now being studied by at least fifty-four governments, in- 
cluding that of the United States. 


Congressmen Fulton of Pennsylvania and Javits of 
New York attended the ITO preparatory conference in 
Geneva and were the U.S. delegates to the Havana 
meeting. They have recently issued a report reeommend- 
ing that the ITO charter be submitted to the Eighty-first 
Congress for early approval. In this report they state: 
“We believe that the ITO charter merits a place above 
party consideration. It is not perfect, but it is probably 
the best obtainable under existing world conditions.” 
They say further that the European recovery program 
cannot be successful unless world commerce is expanded 
as the ITO charter provides. The report adds that even 
though Russia and Argentina have so far refused to par- 
ticipate in the ITO, the United States should assert 
leadership; without this leadership, the ITO may fail. 


Article I of the charter gives the purposes and objec- 
tives of this document as follows: 


Recognizing the determination of the United Nations to 
create conditions of stability and well-being which are necessary 
for peaceful and friendly relations among nations, the parties to 
this charter undertake in the fields of trade and employment to 
cooperate with one another and with the United Nations; 

For the purpose of realizing the aims set forth in the Charter 
of the United Nations, particularly the attainment of higher 
standards of living, full employment and conditions of economic 
and social progress and development. . . . 

To this end they pledge themselves, individually and collec- 
tively, to promote national and international action designed to 
attain the following objectives: 

1. To assure a large and steadily growing volume of real in- 
come and effective demand, to increase the production, consump- 
tion and exchange of goods, and thus to contribute to a balanced 
and expanding world economy. 

2. To foster and assist industrial and general economic de- 
velopment, particularly of those countries which are still in the 
early stages of industrial development, and to encourage the 
international flow of capital for productive investment. 

3. To further the enjoyment by all countries, on equal terms, 
of access to the markets, products and productive facilities 
which are needed for their economic prosperity and develop- 
ment. 

4. To promote on a reciprocal and mutually advantageous 
basis the reduction of tariffs and other barriers to trade and the 
elimination of discriminatory treatment in international com- 
merce. 

5. To enable countries, by increasing the opportunities for 
their trade and economic development, to abstain from measures 
which would disrupt world commerce, reduce productive em- 
ployment or retard economic progress. 

6. To facilitate through the promotion of mutual understand- 
ing, consultation and cooperation the solution of problems relat- 
ing to international trade in the fields of employment, economic 
development, commercial policy, business practices and com- 
modity policy. 


The ITO is a voluntary compact between nations 
based on the principle of sovereign equality and organized 
along democratic lines. Its main governing body, the 
conference, consists of all members, each of whom has one 
vote and none the right of veto. One major function of 
the organization is the settlement of differences between 
members to avoid resort to the economic warfare that 
frequently arises from retaliatory steps taken by one 
country against another. 


International trade problems are many and complex, 
and the means to cope with them are far from simple. 
The U.S. is one ofthe few nations—and the only great 
power—fortunate enough to be able to take the initia- 
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Contributors 


One of the foremost sociologists in America igs JAMES 
H. S. Bossarp of the University of Pennsylvania, where 
he is professor of sociology in the Wharton School of 
Finance and director of the William T. Carter Foundation 
for Child Helping. He is spending the current year, how. 
ever, as visiting professor at Yale. His textbook, The 
Sociology of Child Development, has been highly praised, 


From the moment UNESCO was conceived, Witty 
G. CarRR’s insight into the educational and psychological 
aspects of international relations was recognized here 
and abroad. He has had a part in all the meetings of 
this organization, works tirelessly as a member of the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, and has taken 
time to write such a book as One World in the Makin 
Dr. Carr is secretary of the Educational Policies Com. 
mission and assistant secretary of the N.E.A. 


J. M. HuGHEs is dean of the School of Education at | 


Northwestern University, where the three-year pilot proj- 
ect in parent-teacher leadership is now under way. Dean 
Hughes began his distinguished teaching career in rural 
Indiana and since then has become known as a leader 
who stands for the best in modern methods. He has pio- 
neered along numerous educational frontiers. 


ETHEL KAwin, child psychologist of note, is lecturer 
on education at the University of Chicago and guidance 
consultant for the schools of Evergreen Park, Illinois, 
Her interest in training lay leaders for parent education 
classes has led her to explore many avenues of this im- 
portant field. Miss Kawin is directing a number of 
successful study groups, conducted cooperatively by 
parents and teachers, in several Middle Western states, 


BONARO W. OVERSTREET, having spent Christmas in 
her native California, is traveling again. The second 
week in January will find her and her eminent husband 
giving a series of lectures for parents in Portland, Oregon. 
The project is sponsored by the Portland Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations, the Portland Public 
Schools, and the Oregon Education Association. 


WINOGENE PRATT SANGER, research associate for the © 


William T. Carter Foundation, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, spent seventeen years in the field of business be- 
fore shifting her interests to child behavior. She is con- 
tinuing to collaborate with Dr. Bossard, and the two are 
now at work on a sociological study of the large family. 


Professor of education at Teachers College, RUTH 
STRANG did her first teaching in the public schools of 
New York City. Since 1923, she has been on the faculty 
at Columbia University. Dr. Strang is widely esteemed 
for her original contributions to the varied fields of 
heaith, nutrition, psychology, and classroom techniques, 
including an intensive study of report cards. She has 
written many books for children and grownups. 


This month’s “P.T.A. Frontiers” were prepared by Mrs. W. 
C. Taylor, Jr., president of the Charleston High School P.T.A., 
and Mrs. L. W. Alston, president, Mississippi Congress; and by 
Mrs. A. G. Thomas, state chairman of programs and Founders 
Day, and Mrs. Keith E. Weigle, president, Ohio Congress. 





tive in pressing forward a coherent, long-range program. 


The program now under way is geared for action on four | 
fronts: (1) action through the ERP; (2) action through © 


the general agreement on tariffs and trade to reduce some 
trade barriers; (3) action designed to encourage the adop- 
tion of ITO as a permanent framework of rules for the 
conduct of world trade; and (4) action through the UN 
and its specialized agencies designed to bring about the 
growth of free institutions, the free interchange of in- 
formation, persons, services, and the economic, social, 
and political improvements necessary to peaceful com- 
merce among nations. —EpnAa P. Cook 
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pIRECTORY OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


HONORARY PRESIDENT: Mrs. A. H. Reeve 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS: Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, Miss Ellen C. Lombard, Mrs. E. C. Mason 


OFFICERS 
NATIONAL PRESIDENT 


Mrs. L. W. Hughes, Arlington, Shelby County, Tennessee 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


Mrs. John E. Hayes, 
Box 72, Twin Falls, Idaho 


Mrs. C. e Clark, P.O. Box 492, Natchez, Mis- 


Fay J. Garland, 1325 Middle Avenue, Menlo 
Park, California 

Mrs. Clifford N. Jenkins, 59 Westminster Road, 
West Hempstead, Long Island, New York 


SECRETARY 


Mrs. Gertrude E. Flyte, Box 112, 


Mitchell, South Dakota 


AIDES TO THE PRESIDENT 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


Dr. Herold C. Hunt, 228 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


VICE-PRESIDENTS FROM REGIONS 


Mrs. Howard J. Maughan, 152 East Oneida, 
Preston, Idaho 

Mrs. A. J. Nicely, 423 West 29th Street, 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


Mrs Robert F. Shank, R. R. 17, Box 542. Indian- 


apolis 44, —— 
Mrs. Charles A. Snyder, 1612 North Happy Hollow 
Boulevard, Omaha, Nebraska 
Mr. Knox Walker, $23 Court House, Atlanta 3, 
gia 
TREASURER 


Dr. John W. Headley, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


NATIONAL CHAIRMEN OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


A hine Elise E. Ruffini, Department of Fine Arts, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New Yor 


ter and Spiritual Education 
— R. V. li, 2020 Hickory Street, 


Texarkana, Arkansas 


ss Publications 
Congress Pu T. Hale, 4075 Alameda Drive, 
Diego 3, California 


Cooperation 5 with Colleges 
Mrs. J. W. Bingham, 2005 Cowper Street, Palo 
Alto, California 


Exceptional Child 
Dr. Elise H. Martens, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Founders Day 
Mrs. William Kletzer, 3146 N. E. 10th Avenue, 
Portland 12, Oregon 


Health and Summer Round-Up of the 
Children 
Dr. G. F. Moench, Director of Public Health, 
Department of Public Health, P. O. Box 486, 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


High School Service 
rs. Harry H. George, 5638 S.E. Hawthorne 
Boulevard, Portland 15, Oregon 


Home and Family Life 
Dr. A. Pauline Sanders, Chief, Home Econom- 
ics Education, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


San 


President, National Parent-Teacher: 


PRESIDENTS 


Alabama: Mrs. M. Pratt Walker, 
1508 8th Street, Tuscaloosa 
Arizona: Mre. P. M. Breeding 
. 3403 East Glenn, Tucson 
Arkansas: Mrs. Edgar F. Dixon 
615 st on Street, Little Rock 
California: — G. W. L 
4345 poten ) Oakland 19 
Colorado: Mrs. E. A. Bloomquist, 
607 Beulah Avenue, Pueblo 
Connecticut: Mrs. H. Otis Howgate, 
31 Brookside Drive, Greenwich 
Delaware: Mr. William Jamieson, Jr., 
18 Reamer Avenue, Bellemoor, Wilmington 131 
D. C.: Mrs. O. G. Hankins, 
2704 Brentwood Road N. E., Washington 18 
Florida: Mrs. J. Floyde Griffin, 
1109 East Patterson, Tampa 4 
Georgia: Mrs. Fred Knight, Cartersville 
Hawaii: Mr. Kilmer O. Moe, 
259 Lunalilo Home Road, Honolulu 
Idaho: Mrs. J. C. Jepson, 
; 914 Eighth Avenue, Lewiston 
Illinois: Mrs. Russell H. Oplinger, 
152 Cobb Avenue, 
Indiana: Mrs. Joseph W. Walker, 
403 West Main Street, Greenfield 
Towa: Mrs. H. C. Breckenrid g¢, 
720 North i3th, Fort Dodge 
Kansas: Mrs. Fred C. Barber, 
608 West 7th Street, Concordia 
Kentucky: Mrs. John E. Kirksey, 
715 North 24th Street, Paducah 


Decatur 24 


Juvenile Protection 
Mrs. Joseph W. Eshelman, 30 Fairway Drive, 
Mt. Brook, Birmingham 5, Alabama 


Legislation 
Mrs. Stanley G. Cook, Indian Head, Maryland 


Membership 
Mrs. Walter H. Beckham, 461S. W. 22nd Road, 
Miami 36, Florida 


Mental Hygiene 
Miss Sara M. Holbrook, 343 South Prospect 
Street, Burlington, Vermont 


Music 
Mrs. J. W. Heylmun, 339 South Harvey Street, 
Oak Park, Illinois 


Parent Education 
Dr. Ralph H. Ojemann, Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station, University of Iowa, lowa 
City, Iowa 


Preschool Service 
Mrs. Carl R. Brister, 


150 North Street, 
Auburn, New Yor 


Procedure and Bylaws 
Mrs. H. F. Godeke, 3001 Twenty-first Street, 
Lubbock, Texas 
Programs 
rs. James L. Murray, 64 East 73rd Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Publicity 
Mrs. Paul L. Gould, 58 Grace Street, Cranston 
10, Rhode Island 


Radio 
Mr. H. B. McCarty, Diesen, Radio Station 


WHA, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin 
Meafing ond Library Service 
uther R. Putney, 31 Locust Avenue, 
Lexington, Massachusetts 
Recreation 


Mrs. John F. Ehlers, 4107 Alto Road, Balti- 
more 16, Maryland 
Rural Service 
Dr. I. D. Weeks, University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
Safety 
Mrs. L. K. ag = yy 357 Eighth Avenue, Salt 
Lake City 3, Utal 
School Education 
Miss Agnes Samuelson, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
School jase 
Mrs. ul H. Leonard, 900 Laurens Street, 
Becttie 5, South Carolina 
Social Hygiene 
Mrs. Charles D. Center, 137 West Rugby Ave- 
nue, College Park, Georgia 
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Coday he builds a block tower. 
What will he build «, 





© Harold M. Lambert 


( OMORROW’'S world rests in the growing hands 
of today’s child. 


In what shape will he build it? 


The answer can be determined almost entirely by 
the skill, knowledge, and insight that parents and 
teachers bring to the most important of all jobs—the 
development of boys and girls into responsible adults. 


One of the purposes of the National Parent-Teacher 
is to make that job easier by helping parents and 
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lomorrow? 
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teachers to realize that they need not face 
lems without the best and wisest counsel. 


Each month in the pages of the National p 
Teacher, specialists in the fields of child guidar 4 
cation, and social welfare gather to provide " 
the benefit of their study, research, and experi , 


Reading these materials is a stimulating chalk 
a personal invitation to reevaluate your own aff 


and techniques. 4 

Your child is building his world. Let the r 
Parent-Teacher help you to help him to make it ¢ 
happy, and productive one. a 


If you are already a subscriber, widen the i if 
of the magazine by introducing it to those who ¢ 
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